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she looked younger. Perhaps it was 
because she was so frail and small. She 
had no father, and her mother had been 
unable to find work for weeks, and the family 
had existed for some time on the scanty 
wages earned by young Phil Warren, Nellie’s 

brother. Nellie Warren had too brilliant a 
color and a nasty cough. Had her parents 
been rich, the doctors would have insisted 
upon her going South. But they told her 
mother she must have light and nourishing 
food. But even light and nourishing food is 
expensive. 

Phil was a tall, slim, wiry boy, with a 
pleasant, open face, and a habit of smiling 
when things were at their blackest. He had 
been left an orphan at an early age, and had 
“plugged along” for himself ever since. He 
had been in some tight corners, but sheer 
grit had always carried him through. He 
was a good athlete, and the champion boxer 
of the institute to which he belonged. Indeed, 
the instructor had prophesied great things 
about his boxing. 

When he returned home on a certain eve- 
ning in September, his mother little guessed 
there was anything wrong with him. His 
smile was as cheery as usual, and he retained 
all his old bright way of speaking. 

But on the way to the house he had been 
afflicted with an unpleasant light headache, 
a tendency to imagine things, a desire to talk 
to himself aloud, and to talk rubbish. 

All this was perfectly natural, because, 
although his mother and sister did not know 
it, he, too, was out of work, and had tasted 
nothing for forty-eight hours. 

He had only a few dollars left, and this he 
dared not spend on himself. At all costs, 
Nellie must have her beef-tea and medicines. 
He was glad when he reached his mother’s 
cottage. His feet had turned to heavy 
Weights, and he had been obliged to stop and 
Test more than once on the way. 


S's must have been at least sixteen, but 
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PHIL WARREN—HERO 


In Which He Shows the Sort of Stuff He’s Made Of 
By A. M. BURRAGE 


When Mrs. Warren opened the door in 
answer to his gentle knock, she glanced anx- 
iously at him. 

“You’re not looking well, Phil,” she said. 

“I feel alright, mother,” he answered care- 
lessly. “How’s Nellie?” 

“She’s no better even if she’s no worse,” the 
mother answered sadly. 

“If we could only send her 
come on in and see her.” 

Phil sat his parcel down upon a chair. 
Mrs. Warren glanced at it, guessing what it 
contained. 

You’re a good boy,” 
more than a brother to Nellie. 
what we should do without you.” 

She led the way into a shabby little sitting- 
room, carrying the parcel with her. A girl 
was reclining on a horse-hair sofa—a girl with 
an unnatural color and too-brilliant eyes, 
that lit up at the sight of Phil. He advanced 
towards her, and they shook hands. 

“Nellie,” said Mrs. Warren, “Phil’s been 
bringing you some more things.” 

“You shouldn’t do it, Phil,” the girl said. 
“You can’t have any money to spend on 
yourself.” 

“Oh, I’m earning quite a lot,” he said, try- 
ing to laugh naturally. “How have you been 
all day, Nellie?” 

“Not very well,” she answered, “but I feel 
much better, now you’ve come, Phil.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Warren had turned out 
the delicacies. Phil shuddered, and his nails 
bit deep into his palms. 

“What’s the matter, Phil?” Mrs. Warren 
exclaimed suddenly. “Why are you looking 
like that?” : 

He turned away, knowing that he must 
have been gazing like a wolf. 

“Oh, nothing!” he said carelessly. “I 
thought I saw a speck on one of them, but I 
was mistaken.” 

Nellie laughed. 

‘ “You shouldn’t see 


away! But 


she said. “You’re 
I don’t know 


things that aren’t 
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there,” she said, with a weak attempt at 
teasing. 

He took the opportunity of retaliating, and 
teasing her in an inoffensive sort of way. It 
was something to occupy his mind. 

“Phil, my dear,” Mrs. Warren said pres- 
ently, “I don’t want to turn you away, but 
it’s time Nellie rested. I don’t know whether 
you’re going up to your own room or going 
for your usual stroll.” 

Phil crossed to the couch to say good-night 
to Nellie, then took down his cap. 

A thin drizzle was falling as Phil passed 
out into the night. The skies were dark and 
dismal, and the wet pavement shone with the 
reflected lights of street-lamps. 

Phil made his way to the nearest railway 
station, the approach to which was thronged 
by jostling newsboys. He came in the hope 
of getting somebody’s bag to carry, but he 
waited an hour without getting a job, and 
then walked hopelessly away. 

His steps led him into a busy thoroughfare, 
and presently he found himself outside a big 
music-hall, the front of which was plastered 
over with great colored placards. 

He paused there for a moment to read the 
bills and learn what was going on inside. 

A famous comedian figured at the bottom 
of the bill, a comedienne and a troupe of 
acrobats shared the bold red lettering in the 
middle, and at the top was a name well known 
to Phil. 

“Ned Tilling,’ he read, “feather-weight 
champion of the East. Ned Tilling is pre- 
pared to meet all comers at 122 pounds. 
None barred. He will forfeit five hundred 
dcllars to anyone of that weight who can de- 
feat him in a ten-rounds contest, and twenty- 
five dollars to anyone who can stand up to 
him for four rounds. Challenges will be ac- 
cepted from the front of the house.” 

Phil read this over two or three times. 
Twenty-five dollars! It would be a fortune 
to him. It would mean life to himself and 
luxuries for Nellie for a month or more. 

In a flash he had determined to try for it. 
If he were knocked out in a few seconds and 
ridiculed, what would it matter? He had 
little enough to lose, and so much to gain. 
Besides, he was clever with his fists. He had 
never been beaten by anyone of his weight in 
the amateur contests in which he had taken 
part. 

“No harm in trying,” he told himself. 
cost a quarter, but it’s worth risking.” 

He had a few dollars which he had been 
keeping to purchase luxurics for Nellie. He 
walked up to the box-office and regretfully 
tendered one of them. Then, walking down 
a passage, he opened a door and found him- 
self in the centre aisle. 

The stage was a blaze of lights, and in the 
middle stood a gentleman dressed like a 
tramp. On his red nose was balanced an 
umbrella, on the top of which a plate was 
spinning. The freakishly-dressed gentleman 
was keeping up half a dozen billiard balls at 


“Tt’ll 


the same time, tossing them from hand to 
hand. Behind him stood a Ingubrious-look. 
ing boy in ragged costume, who occasio 

jogged his partner’s arm. Light ‘Waves of 
laughter were rippling through the audience, 

Phil dropped into the nearest vacant seat 
and watched. He did not feel hungry any 
longer. All his weakness had gone. A new 
strength had come to him. 

The juggling :géntleman having successfully 
performed a remarkable balancing feat, caused 
Rags to turn a double somersault by kicki 
him halfway across the stage, and bowed him. 
self off, amid continued plaudits, and th 
curtain went down. Phil held his breath » 
it rose again, but it was evidently not yet 
Ned Tilling’s turn, for the lights disclosed the 
scene of a New York thoroughfare, with 4 
well-known furniture shop at the corner, ani 
a sketchily-clad man came bounding on, wavr- 
ing a fantastic umbrella. 

He sang three songs in rapid succession, ani 
was encored rapturously, but the curtain 
went down, and No. 11 went up. 


There was loud.applause as the curtain 
rose again and disclosed a roped-in ring ona 
raised platform, and two men in flannels and 
sweaters, together with one in evening-dress, 
who wore across his white waistcoat a watch- 
chain as thick as a ship’s cable. 

The man in evening-dress came forward. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “it is my 
pleasure to introduce to you the champion 
feather-weight of the East, Ned Tilling.” 

He went on to enumerate Ned Tilling’s vie 
tories, and then, retiring to the wings, r 
turned with a tall, clean-limbed youngster, 
seantily clad in a singlet and tights of shim- 
mering white. 

‘Ned Tilling,” said the man with the watch 
chain, when the yoting pugilist had bowed to 
the audience and received his mead of ap 
plause, “will box anyone in the audience 
to-night at 122 pounds, using four-oune 
gloves. He will forfeit twenty-five dollars t 
anyone of that weight who can stand up 
him for four rounds. Don’t all speak # 
once.” 

The audience did not. 

“Come on, come on!” said he with th 
watch-chain, clicking his tongue impatiently. 
“He won’t eat you! At the worst, it’ll only 
mean a week in the hospital. Surely wet 
got some budding pugilists here to-night! 
Yes? You?” 

He ran forward to the footlights, pointin 
at Phil, who had risen to his feet. 

“I should like to have a try, sir,” said Phil 

All eyes were turned upon him, and 4 
round of sympathetic applause ascended # 
the dome. 

“You stay where you are, Tommy,” shoutel 
a voice from the pit. “You don’t want tok 
fed through a tube for six months.” 

The gallery howled derision at the giver @ 
this advice. 
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A man in uniform bore down on Phil. 

“Please step this way,” he said. 

Phil got up and followed him down a pas- 
sage and up a flight of steps, through a door, 
and into the wings. 

Peeping on to the stage, he could see Ned 
Tilling sparring with a young man of about 
his own height and weight, evidently his 
trainer. 

The man with the watch-chain came to 
Phil and accosted him. 

“Got any togs?” he inquired. 

Phil shook his head. 

“All right. I dare say we can fit you up. 
Come this way.” 

He conducted him to a dressing-cabin, where 
two young men were bending over basins re- 
moving grease-paint from their faces. 

“You’re about the right weight, I think,” 
the man continued. “Still we’ll have to weigh 

ou.” 
‘ A gigantic pair of scales stood in the corner, 
and Phil went over and sat down in them. 
The other examined the dial. 

“Yes, that’s all right,” he said; “you’re an 
ounce or two on the light side. Here, you'll 
find everything you want in that trunk. I'll 
send for you when the time comes.” 

And with that he vanished. 

Phil dipped into the trunk, and found socks, 
tights, and a vest. There were no boxing 
boots to fit him, but he found there a pair of 
gym shoes, which did very well instead. 

He changed hastily, and sat down on top of 
the trunk. He did not pretend, even to 
himself, that he was not nervous, but he was 
ready and willing, even eager, to go through 
with it, all the same. Thank goodness he no 
longer felt faint and weak. He discovered 
that he was fit—almost unnaturally fit. He 
hunched his shoulders, and waited, hugging 
himself. 

Two or three minutes passed, and then one 
of the young men in flannels entered the 
cabin. 

“You ready?” he said. “Come on!” 

Phil got up and followed his guide. He 
found himself in a blaze of light, blinking at 
the audience. He ran lightly up the step lad- 
der into the ring, where the man with the 
watch-chain introduced him while gloves were 
being put on to his hands. b 
_ Phil allowed himself to be dragged back 
into a corner. A gong sounded, and the two 
men in flannels left the ring. 

“Now,” said the man with the watch-chain, 
glancing at the time. 

Phil left his corner, and came to meet Ned 
Tilling. Their gloved hands touched as they 
swung about and faced each other. 

_Tilling attacked at once, and Phil received a 
lightning left on the mouth, which he took 
without flinching. He countered and hit the 
empty air. Somebody laughed. Tilling came 
m again and jabbed him twice on the nose, 
retreating and ducking as Phil strove to re- 
taliate. 

Phil saw at once that his opponent was 
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classes above anyone he had ever fought with 
before. Tilling was like an elusive lump of 
india rubber—here, there, and everywhere— 
almost impossible to touch. 

The champion feinted with his left, with the 
intention of bringing his right to bear on our 
hero’s ribs. But Phil understood, and in a 
flash his left went home upon his opponent’s 
chin. 

A ripple of applause went up. This un- 
known youngster was going to put up some 
sort of fight after all! 

Tilling did not allow the smile to leave his 
face, but the blow had caused him to blink, 
and he kept out of Phil’s way for a moment, 
inviting him to attack. 

Phil allowed himself to be tempted, and 
went in. Twice his left smashed against his 
opponent’s face, then he was dazed by an 
overpowering shock, and felt himself being 
rushed backwards to the ropes, with blows 
raining on every part of his body. He came 
near to losing his head, but recovered in time. 
He lunged forward heavily, slipped sideways, 
and then faced his antagonist over a couple 
of yards of space. Then the man with the 
watch-chain called “Time,” and the audience 
vented itself of a burst of enthusiasm. 

Well, he had survived the first round, any- 
way. 

All Phil’s nervousness had left him when he 
came out from his corner for the second time. 
He forgot that over two thousand pairs of 
eyes were watching him. He only remem- 
bered that he must manage to stand up for 
three more rounds, and during that time give 
as good an account of himself as he was able. 

If Ned Tilling had been inclined to despise 
Phil at first, he treated him seriously enough 
in the second round. He had no doubt of his 
ability to defeat Phil, but he saw that he had . 
his work cut out to do it in the prescribed 
time. 

The second round opened with a rapid bout 
of sparring, and no serious blow was struck 
for the first few seconds. Then Phil feinted 
cleverly with his left, and lunged with his 
right, missed, and Tilling got in between his 
broken guard. 

Phil went down with a crash. He was con- 
scious that blood was streaming from his nos- 
trils, and was half dazed by that feeling of 
suffocation that a heavy blow on the nose in- 
duces. 

But he was on his legs by the time the 
umpire had counted seven, and Tilling sprang 
at him like a panther. 

They clinched and separated, but Phil in- 
sisted on in-fighting and took no notice of his 
opponents rain of weakened blows. : 

Then, as Tilling dodged sideways, Phil got 
his right heavily to his opponent’s heart, and 
a yelp of delight went up from the crowded 
auditorium. 

Phil tried to follow up his advantage. But 
he was a little too slow, and allowed Tilling 
to dodge round urtil he, Phil, was between 
him and the ropes. 











Then came a sudden rush, and Phil was 
borne backwards. He felt himself leaning on 
the taut line, with Tilling’s breath panting in 
his face, while blow after blow smashed and 
sickened him. 

He felt that the last moments of the fight 
had come, but his slowly fading senses caught 
the magic word “Time,” and instantly Tilling 
sprang away. 

Phil felt himself being’ dragged back into 
his corner, and revived with cold water and 
vinegar on his face, while a flapping towel 
caused a pleasing coolness. 

The man on whose knee he rested was" whis- 
pering words of advice, but he did not heed 
what was being said. Well, half the fight was 
over. Could he last out the other half? 

He was still dazed when he faced Tilling at 
the commencement of the third round. The 
conclusion of the previous round had taught 
him a lesson, and he determined not to allow 
his opponent to drive him into a corner again. 
In-fighting was not Tilling’s forte, and there- 
fore Phil insisted on it. He discovered, too, 
that he was not the only one who had suffered, 
for there was an ugly swelling over one of his 
opponent’s eyes. 

Tilling guessed that his opponent was weak- 
ening, and went in for body hitting, aiming 
for Phil’s heart and wind. 

It was not until close upon the end of the 
round that Tilling feinted and then rushed. 

But Phil had learned something of his oppo- 
nent’s monkey-tricks by then, and, taking no 
notice of the feint, met his adversary with a 
straight left on the chin. 

Tilling staggered, nearly losing his balance, 
and Phil, seeing his chance, sprang upon him. 

Thud, thud! Smash. 

Two sledge-hammer blows struck Tilling 
about the face. A third got home clean over 
his heart. Tilling reeled, lost his balance, and 
fell. As Phil stood over him, panting, the end 
of the round was called. 

Phil felt fitter than when the round had 
started. He seemed to tread air as he went 
back to his corner. His name was being called 
from every part of the theatre. He had been 
fighting as if he were inspired. 

This feeling of confidence did him very little 
good. At the commencement of the last round, 
he threw discretion to the winds, and received 
his reward in the shape of a blow on the chin 
that ricked his neck and seemed to jar every 
fibre of his body. 

He went in fiercely to retaliate, and was 
jabbed twice in the jaw—not hard blows, but 
hard enough to disconcert him. 


He felt strangely weak now; lack of food 
was beginning to tell its tale. A hideous fear 
seized him that he would be beaten now, that 
his senses would suddenly leave at the last 
moment. 

He forgot every precept of the Ring he had 
ever learned, and attacked Tilling fiercely left 
and right, like an enraged schoolboy. ‘Tilling 
laughed, dodged, flashed out his left, and 
knocked Phil down. 

Something tempted him to stay where he 
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was. He felt that he 
queer sensation of sleepiness 


wanted to rest. 4 
was coming 
over him. But he forced himself to his feet, 
managed to clinch, and then got home weakly 
on the side of Tilling’s head. 

Tilling lunged with his right, and Phil bit 
the dust once more. 


“He’s down now!” cried a voice. 

But another voice was whispering in Phil’s 
ear: 

“Twenty-five dollars for Nellie; only a few 
moments more.” 

So he struggled to his legs, exerting all his 
energy, and Tilling sprang at him again, think- 
ing he faced a beaten man. 

Phil put all his remaining strength into one 
blow. The shock of it hurt his shoulder. Ina 
mist that had suddenly risen before his eyes, 
he saw Tilling reel and fall on his knees. 

Tilling recovered slowly, and ere he had set 
a foot upon the boards, the umpire closed his 
watch and shouted “Time!” 

Phil was dimly aware of a thunder of ap- 
plause, shouts, and cat-calls. He was dimly 
aware, too, that he was being pushed forward 
towards Tilling to shake him by the hand. His 
glove touched Tilling’s, and then he fainted 
dead away in the arms of his second. 


* * * 7 


“No,” said the voice of the doctor, “there are 
no internal injuries as far as I can see. It’s 
starvation. That’s the matter with him.” 

Phil opened his eyes. 

“Give me something to eat,” he demanded 
dazedly. 

“What did I tell you?” said the doctor. 
“Here, sonny, you drink some of this.” 

“Well,” said the man with the watch-chain, 
“hang me if I can understand it. He’s got 
money in his trousers-pocket. I heard it 
rattle.” 

“But he’s starving all the same,” the doctor 
said curtly. 

The man with the watch-chain knelt beside 
Phil, who saw that he was back in the dressing: 
room. 

“Are you really hungry?” the man demanded. 

“I could do with something to eat,” Phil re- 
plied. 

“Well, you’re a corker. P’r’aps it’s your way 
of training. Still, it’s no business of mine. 
Here’s Mr. Tilling’s check for twenty-five dol- 
lars, and I must say you’ve earned it. Half a 
second, Mr. Tilling wants to speak to you. I'll 
call him.” 

A minute later Ned ‘illing came in attired 
in a heavy dressing-gown. 

“Hallo, old sport!” he said cheerily. “Feeling 
better now? By George, i don’t want to meet 
you again until I’m in better training. Ever 
thought of taking to the Ring?” 

“It never occurred to me,” Phil replied. “I 
might if I thought there was any money in it. 
V’'m hard enough up. That’s why I fought for 
your twenty-five. 
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“Ah, I think we might do business together. 
T's week after next I’m going on the road 
with a boxing sketch, and I want a good man 
of about your own weight to take part in this 
sketch, and spar with me. The chap I engaged 
at first has disappointed me. Are you game? 
Salary twenty dollars a week! 

“Game!” Phil echoed. “Game! I should think 
Tam!” 

And, wondering if it were not a dream, he 


reached out his hand, grasped Tilling’s, and 
they called it a deal. 

Phil calculated that at the end of about a 
month, Nellie would be able to go away to the 
South; for it would cost little enough to keep 
her there after the initial travelling expenses 
had been paid. 

It all fell out exactly as he had hoped. Phil 
was a great success in the sketch company. He 
sent his sister away, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing her return quite a different being. 








Edgar Drane was busy 
arranging samples of 
various kinds of ore on 
the shelves which ran 
round his newly-ac- 
quired chambers in Wall Street. On his re- 
turn from a lengthy sojourn in South Africa 
he intended to take a holiday, and established 
himself in the very centre of town so as to be 
equally near the city and the theatre district. 
Things were very slack in the mining world at 
the moment and he was in possession of a com- 
fortable balance at the bank, so he counted 
upon a month or so of holiday making, but 
the fates had arranged otherwise. 

On the glass door of the room where he 
worked was painted in bold black letters. 

MR. EDGAR DRANE, M. I. M. E., M. I. C. E. 

and the letters composing this inscription were 
hardly dry before they captured the attention 
of a dandified creature, who proved to be a 
most profitable client. 

Drane was bending over his samples when 
he heard the shuffling of feet outside, and saw 
the shadow of a man on his ground glass. For 
some seconds the shadow remained quite still, 
then it extended a hand and seemed to be fin- 
gering the letters on the door. 

“Some idiot trying to discover whether the 
paint is dry,” thought Drane. 

Going to the door he flung it open and said, 

“Anything I can do for you?” 

“Er, yes,” replied the stranger shifting un- 
easily from one foot to the other. “Would you 
mind telling me what M. I. M. E. stands for?” 

“Certainly. It means Member of the Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers.” 

“Ah, I thought so, I did indeed. Curious now, 
when I saw those letters I thought to myself, 
‘I bet that M. E. stands for Mining Engineer,’ 
and I was right, d’you see!” 


How Edgar 
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By GRAEME WILLIAMS 


Drane, 
Fought Villainy and Raced Through 
a Chilian Desert to Save a Gold Mine 


“Yes, you were quite 


right,” replied Drane, 
preparing to shut the 
door. “If I can oblige 
you with any further in- 
formation don’t be afraid to call for it.” 

Drane hated a dandy, and the stranger 
flushed uneasily under the engineer’s scrutiny 
as he said. 

“You see I’ve got a flat above you. My name 
is De Lacey, here’s my card. I wanted to con- 
sult a mining engineer and when I saw the 
letters on your door I thought you might be 
one.” 

“Quite right,” replied Drane encouragingly, 
“and what do you want to see me about?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” began De Lacey, and he 
entered on such a long rigmarole of explanation 
that Drane almost lost patience. It took him 
a long time to discover his visitor’s main point, 
but once he had done so he made him stick to 
it. 

“T see,” he interrupted presently. “Your 
uncle spent a great part of his life in Chili. 
Lately he died. On his deathbed he confided to 
you the whereabouts of a valuable gold deposit 
in Chili. You’ve got a plan of the location, and 
you want to know what to do about it. Well, 
why don’t you employ a good mining engineer, 
and send him out to see if the gold is there?” 

“Tf I sent a chap out and gave him my plan, 
and he found there was gold there all right, he 
might go and apply for a mining license in his 
own name; d’you see. And then, where should 
I be?” 

“You mean the first person to report the dis- 
covery of gold is entitled to a lease of the valu- 
able area.” 

“That’s it.” 

“And you think so badly of the whole tribe 
of mining engineers that you daren’t risk your 


Mining Engineer, 
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plan with any of them for fear they’d rob 
you?” 

“Well, of course, they’re all business men, 
you see!” 

“Quite so, ergo they are thieves,” said Drane, 
opening the door. “Well, Mr. De Lacey, I’m 
busy so must say good morning.” 

“Oh, I say, I know some engineers are 
honest,” declared De Lacey. “I thought you 
could tell me the name of one.” 

“No, thanks; afraid I can’t take the respon- 
sibility,” replied Drane shortly. “And look 
here you’d better ask your lawyer to find you 
an honest engineer. If you go round inspecting 
’em personally, you’ll get hurt.” 

When he closed the door Drane supposed he 
had seen the last of the dandy, but in less than 
an hour he was back again with his lawyer, a 
very business-like man. 

“Here we are again,” cried De Lacey, with a 
radiant smile. “I say, wasn’t it jolly funny? 
As soon as I mentioned your name to Mr. Hen- 
derson, he said, ‘You can’t do better than Mr. 
Drane; he’s got an excellent reputation;’ so I 
came back at once to give you the job.” 

“Did you indeed,” replied Drane 
“Sorry but I fear I must decline it.” 

At first Drane gave no reason for his 
decision; but, when pressed for one, he replied, 

“Well, if you must know, I don’t care to have 
a fool for a client.” 

In no way abashed, De Lacey still insisted, 
and his lawyer offered such very exceptional 
terms that Drane said: 

“Well, if you put it in that way I can’t afford 
to refuse, so provided the agreement is satis- 
factory, I’m your man.” 

“Good!” exclaimed De Lacey. “I like you, 
don’t you know, you’re so beastly rude to a 
chap! When shall you be ready to start?” 

“In about three quarters of an hour if the 
agreement is ready.” 


drily. 


“Oh, good gracious, no, there isn’t such a 
hurry as that. It will take me a week to pack 
up and to make my will and all that.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” replied Drane. “I see 
that a boat sails in two days’ time. T’ll help 
you to pack, and we'll catch that.” 

So De Lacey was made to hustle as he had 
never done before in his life, and two days 
later he and Drane stood upon the deck of the 
S. S. Weltinger, bound for Valparaiso. 

An hour after sailing Drane. was standing by 
the bulwarks taking his last look at the shore 
when he saw De Lacey in animated conversa- 
tion with a stranger. 

“J hope the man’s not explaining his busi- 
ness to everyone on board,” he thought, and 
strolled up to them. 

“Hullo, Drane,” said De Lacey. “I say, isn’t 
it queer? Here’s my cousin Hal, Mr. Harold 
Crichton, and, would you believe it, he’s going 
out to Valparaiso too. Thinks of starting a 
business there. Jolly, isn’t it?” 

“Very!” replied Drane noting the cousin’s 
shifty eyes, and mentally putting him down as 
an adventurer. “By the way, De Lacey, can I 
speak to you for half a minute?” 





Sauntering to the bulwark with his client, 
Drane said: 

“Does your cousin know about the gold?” 

“Only in a general way. You see I happened 
to meet him soon after the old boy gave me 
the plan, and he asked me what was up. 80] 
told him, but of course I didn’t show him the 
plan.” 

“No, that’s a mercy any way. I suppose you 
realize that his journey to Valparaiso is un- 
dertaken solely with a view to getting a finger 
in the pie.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Can’t you see that your cousin is on the 
make? He hasn’t got any business in Valpa- 
raiso. That’s only an excuse. He’s hard up and 
thinks he may improve his finances by follow- 
ing you to Chili. You’d better take care of that 
map of yours.” 

“How dare you suggest such a thing!” cried 
De Lacey indignantly. “Please understand that 
no cousin of mine is a thief. Crichton may be 
hard up, but—” 

“All right, have it your way!” said Drane, 
turning on his heel. And to himself he added: 
“What an idiot I was to undertake this job. 
De Lacey is one of those beings who suspect all 
honest men and put their confidence in rogues. 
There won’t be either profit or satisfaction on 
this trip.” 

He promenaded gloomily, and saw De Lacey 
and Crichton deep in conversation once more. 

“Those two cousins are pigeon and sharper 
respectively,” he told himself. “Well, a self- 
satisfied ass like De Lacey is fair game, but 
I’m blessed if I'll let him be plucked while he’s 
in my charge.” 

When they went down to lunch he found that 
the two had taken the last two seats at one 
of the tables, and left him to sit alone. 

“All the better,” remarked Edgar Drane, as 
he found a place for himself, “The looker-on 
sees most of the game!” 


* * * * 


Passengers on board ship soon divide them- 
selves into cliques according to their tastes. 
Drane flung himself energetically into the 
work of organizing sports while De Lacey and 
Crichton spent most of their waking hours 
between meal times playing cards in the 
smoking room. Crichton indeed acknowledged, 
with cynical indifference to Drane’s good opin- 
ion, that he intended to win as much as his 
— cost him before the Weltinger reached 
Chili. 

In the course of his wanderings, Edgar 
Drane had come across many men of 
Crichton’s type, and so had little sympathy 
with those who lost money to him. A fool and 
his money are soon parted under any circum- 
stances, but they separate with lightning 
rapidity when the fool plays cards. 

“I’m glad the brute is so keen on card-play- 
ing,” reflected Drane. “I always know where 
he is. If it were not for that I should be anz- 
ious whenever I lost sight of him, for fear he 
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was rifling De Lacey’s cabin for that plan.” 

Long before the Weltinger reached Valpa- 
raiso, Crichton had wormed himself very 
thoroughly into his cousin’s good graces, and 
Drane was not surprised when De Lacey came 
to him and proposed that he should accompany 
them on the expedition. But the engineer 
vetoed this absolutely, and Crichton realized 
that Drane saw through him. 

hen he found himself checked by the en- 
gineer’s firm stand, Crichton changed his 
plans. 

Under a pretence of choking he retired from 
the dinner table, and went straight to his 
eousin’s stateroom, but, at the very moment 
when his hand was on the pocket book, he 
heard a sound and saw Drane in the doorway. 

Thrusting back the book, Crichton dropped 
the coat behind him and snarled. 

“Hullo, Drane, what are you doing here?” 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, I came to find my cousin’s brandy- 
flask—I choked.” 

“Yes, I heard you—very well done, too. I 
happen to know De Lacey hasn’t a brandy- 
flask, so perhaps you’d better get some in the 
smoke-room. I daresay you’re weak after that 
choking, let me give you a hand.” 

Taking Crichton firmly by the arm, Drane 
piloted him to the smoke-room, and left him 
there in a very bad temper. Then he appropri- 
ated De Lacey’s pocket-book himself; and re- 
tired with it to his own cabin. When he had 
restored it to his client’s pocket ten minutes 
later, he breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Thank goodness, that’s safely over,” he re- 
marked with satisfaction when he had closed 
the door behind him. “If De Lacey had caught 
me red-handed, he’d have had me put in 
gaol!” 

In the smoke-room Crichton sat sulkily over 
his drink trying to invent some plausible lies 
to account for his presence in De Lacey’s cabin. 
But his cousin’s attitude remained the same 
as usual, and Edgar Drane made no sign. So 
he was forced to conclude that the engineer 
had not suspected him. 

“That chap Drane is very dense, after all,” 
he told himself. “He never suspected me of 
trying to take a peep at the plan. That means 
I can have another shot at it later.” 

For the remainder of the voyage Crichton 
was on the best behavior, and De Lacey 
landed in Valparaiso with the pocket-book still 
in his possession. But Crichton was now on 
familiar ground, for he had been in Valparaiso 
before, and knew exactly where to hire an ex- 
pert garrotter or a cheap assassin. On the first 
night of his arrival he struck a bargain with 
a certain Manuel Rodriguez, a scoundrel of 
whom the police themselves stood in terror. 

The Portuguese lost no time in carrying out 
his bargain, for the very next night the three 
were set upon by Dago roughs as they passed 
through a dark and gloomy street. 

The attack was so sudden that Drane was 
flung to the ground before he had time to offer 
resistance, but a second later his revolver 
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spoke, and one of his immediate assailants 
gave a groan and relaxed his hold. A heavy 
punch on the jaw laid the other out, and the 
engineer was free to go to the assistance of 
his companions. 

As he ran, Drane heard a report, and a bullet 
whizzed past his ear. To his surprise he found 
the two at liberty. 

“Hullo, you’re all right!” he exclaimed. Then 
a dark suspicion flashed into his mind as 
Crichton put something into his pocket. 

“What’s that, Crichton?” he demanded, 
seizing his wrist and dragging out a revolver. 

“Er, I had a pot at the beggars as they 
cleared off,” replied the other huskily. 

“Well, suppose you let me take charge of 
this toy for you. You jolly near hit me. I 
suppose the whole picnic wasn’t arranged by 
you, was it?” 

“Don’t make such a suggestion, Drane. I’m 
sorry if I fired rashly. Didn’t recognize you 
in the darkness. They collared my watch and 
chain.” 

“Yes, and my pocket-book,” added De Lacey 
ruefully. “I wish I’d taken your advice, Drane, 
and kept the plan somewhere else.” 

“You don’t mean to say you’ve lost your plan 
of the gold location?” cried Crichton, with care- 
ful affectation of surprise. 

“Yes I have, old chap; it’s clean gone.” 

“And haven’t you kept a copy?” 

“No. I thought it was quite safe.” 

“My dear fellow, what a silly trick to carry 
such a valuable thing about with you. But 
look here, we can’t stop here jawing all night. 
Let’s get back to the hotel, and give informa- 
tion to the police. They may recover it.” 

But the police held out little hope of any- 
thing of the kind, and even Edgar Drane 
seemed cast down into the depths of gloom. 
In the morning Crichton bade them farewell, 
with many condolations over their bad luck. 
Not till he was safely out of the way did Drane 
explain his suspicions to De Lacey. 

“D’you mean that Hal hired those chaps to 
set on us and rob me of the plan,” he said help- 
lessly. “I can’t believe it. He’s my cousin, 
d’you see?” 

“It’s true all the same, and I bet he’s al- 
ready started on his wild-goose chase.” 

“Wild-goose chase?” 

“Yes. You see, I’ve suspected your eousin’s 
good faith for some time. When I found him 
in your cabin my suspicions were confirmed, so 
I picked your pocket and altered the plan. If 
he gets possession of the plan it will merely 
send him off the scent.” 

“And what are we to do?” 

“Go and look for the property your uncle 
spoke of. I took a rough tracing of the plan 
before I altered it.” 

De Lacey thought over this information in 
silence) for a minute or two. Then he re- 
marked: 

“I say, Mr. Drane, you’re a wonder, don’t 
you know. You seem to foresee everything.” 

“All in the day’s work, my friend. Antici- 
pating the enemy’s move is half the battle 
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in my profession. In future you'll do well to 
accept my judgments.” 

“Very well, Mr. Drane,” replied De Lacey 
humbly. “What are you going to do next?” 

“Take coasting steamer to Antofagasta, 
and fit out our expedition as quickly as possi- 
ble. When your cousin finds he’s been fooled, 
he’ll stick at nothing to get even.” 


. . * + 


Mid-day under a red-hot sky in the centre 
of a rainless wilderness! Side by side two 
men rode on mule-back through the stifling, 
biting dust of the Atacama desert. Drane 
sat upright in his saddle, bearing heat and 
fatigue in silence, while De Lacey, limp as a 
wet rag, made his own throat husky with 
continuous lamentations. 


Drane rode always with his eye fixed on 
the horizon, calculating his bearings carefully 
and pushing on tirelessly from waterhole to 
waterhole. Weary of his companion’s com- 
plaints, he took no notice of him, and had 
not addressed him for some time, when he 
suddenly broke silence with the words: 

“Dead mule just ahead.” 

“That’s nothing new, there are dead mules 
all round us. We shall leave our bones here, 
too!” 

“This one is fresh. Its tracks still show in 
the sand. Its rider is probably somewhere 
round; we must look out for him.” 


Closer examination revealed the fact that 
the mule had broken its leg by stepping in 
a hole, and a bullet through the brain had 
ended its misery. 

Some hours later they caught up with a 
man toiling desperately onwards through the 
deep sand with his face turned towards a 
water hole. But for their timely help he 
could never have reached it, for his strength 
was spent, and five miles of desert still sepa- 
rated him from the life-giving liquid. 

At last the weary travellers reached the 
foot of the Andes, and the mules fed grate- 
fully on the luxuriant grass once more. The 
St. Thomas valley, where the gold should be, 
proved easy to find from the plan. When 
they reached it, Drane proposed that the 
stranger Pedro, whose life they had saved, 
should go about his business. But to this 
De Lacey would not consent. 

“Look here, Drane, I’m not used to rough- 
ing it,” he declared. “After that grilling in 
the desert I want a rest, by Jove. If you 
have got a lot of beastly digging to do, I pro- 
pose you employ friend Pedro on the job.” 

After consideration Drane decided to do as 
De Lacey suggested, and the Chilian willing- 
ly consented to remain with them. So De 
Lacey moosed round the mountains with a 
gun while Pedro and Edgar Drane did 
navvies’ work under a molten sky. 

Somewhat to his own surprise, Drane found 
that the plan had been well drawn, and he 
was able to walk straight to a little hollow 








where a small fallen-in shaft showed tha} 
mining had been carried on. 

It took some time to overhaul the g 
and longer still to clear out all the rubbis 
which the rain had filled it with. De 
would have been satisfied with the mere fag 
of finding the shaft, but Drane would m 
return to Antofagasta without actually deter. 
mining whether the property contained gol 
or not. 

Day after day Drane labored down beloy, 
and Pedro toiled at the windlass while, 
Lacey idled away his time and wasted a 
deal of ammunition without replenishing their 
larder. At last their stock of provisions m 
so low that Pedro was sent into the surround 
ing country to buy food from the natives, 

And he had an encounter with a strange 
which left him considerably richer than k 
was before. 


Sent on a wild goose chase by the pla 
which Drane had so skillfully altered, Crich- 
ton was not long in discovering he had bea 
fooled. And one of his spies, sent out to ex 
plore the hills in search of Drane’s expeii- 
tion, encountered Pedro in his search for food. 

But for the coming of the two American, 
the Chilian’s body would then have been food 
for the desert vultures, but he had a short 
memory for services rendered, and the gleam 
of gold was as a vision of Heaven to him. 


So Pedro returned to the camp with a fev 
lean fowls which he had procured with difi- 
culty, and said no word of his meeting with 
another white man in the hills, or the bar 
gain they two had struck. 

By this time the shaft had deepened, ani 
work was so arduous that Drane insisted upo 
De Lacey doing a share. This was absolutely 
necessary unless the work was to stand still 
as Drane sometimes absented himself fo 
hours at a time in search of feathered game 
for the cooking pot. 

On such occasions De Lacey and the Chilian 
took it in turns to handle the shovel and the 
windlass respectively. 

As work, progressed Drane saw enough to 
convince him that gold would soon be found, 
and was reluctant to absent himself from 
camp. 

One day it was necessary to shoot some: 
thing unless they desired to starve, so he 
went off to the hills for a few hours, and re 
turned towards nightfall well satisfied with 
his bag. 

As he approached the camp he was sur 
prised to hear it so strangely quiet. The 
windlass was still, and there was no sign of 
life about the place. 

Puzzled to account for such a state of 
affairs, he shouted to De Lacey, and received 
a reply from the bottom of the shaft, where 
the poor fellow lay with a broken leg. 

On examining the windlass rope, he saw 
that it had been cut through. 





“IT don‘t know how it happened,” explained 
De Lacey weakly when Drane had made him 
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eomfortable in the hut. “I had my foot in 
the bucket, and Pedro was hauling up, when 
suddenly the rope parted and I fell. I be- 
lieve the beggar sawed it through himself, 
dyou know!” 

“Pm sure he did,” replied Drane grimly. 


“That comes of saving life! Tell me, had 
you found gold!” 
“Yes, that’s just it! After the way 


you've drilled it into me, I couldn’t help rec- 
ognizing gold when I came across it, and I 
was jolly glad, I can tell you, because it 
meant knocking off work. So I called up and 
told Pedro I’d found gold, and we’d shut up 
shop till you came back. So he asked me 
to send him up a sample, and after I’d done 
it the beggar went and dropped me down the 
shaft, d’you see. What on earth he did it 
for I can’t imagine!” 

“Why man, isn’t it as plain as a pikestaff? 
He’s gone off to claim discovery and register 
his title to the mine. With that sample of 
ore as evidence, he can work it easily. No 
doubt Crichton’s got a finger in it some- 
where.” 

“So he’s beaten you after all then, Drane,” 
said De Lacey. “Hal’s a smart chap, by 
Jove. He’s been one too many for us this 
time. The mine’s as good as his now. We 
might as well clear. out!” 

“No sir!” exclaimed Drane. 
to lick him yet.” 

“Really, Drane, I wish you wouldn’t worry 
any more,” said De Lacey earnestly. “I 
wish I’d given Hal the plan and stayed at 
home. All I’ve got out of it has been a 
dickens of a lot of worry and a broken leg. 
I'd much rather give in now than when I’m 
dead.” 

“Well, I’d rather die than give in,” replied 
Drane fiercely. “It means a race through a 
desert to Antofagasta. He’s got three hours 
start of us already, and of course Pedro’s 
driven away our mules, so the advantage is 
with him. But, by thunder, I'll find a way 
to beat him yet.” 

Rapidly he prepared splints for De Lacey’s 
leg, and put food and drink by his bedside. 
Then, heedless of his frantic protests, he left 
him to look after himself, and set off in 
search of mules. 


“We're going 


* * * 

As Drane surmised, all four mules were 
gone, and he was left to conduct a pursuit 
with only his legs as means of locomotion. 
Unless he could procure more mules at once 
the case seemed hopeless. Already he imag- 
ined Crichton spurring forward in a cloud of 
nitrate dust, urged onward by the golden 
prize which awaited the first arrival. The 
thought made him desperate. He felt that 
his self-respect hung in the balance. He must 
beat Crichton, or henceforward suffer in his 
own estimation as a bungler. 

The natives round about were far too poor 
to possess mules. Drane knew it was only a 
Cacique who could supply him. Four miles 
away was the quinta of Alvarez, the Mapuche 
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chief, who lorded it over the district. At his 
casa would be mules and to spare. In his 
school days Drane had carried off many a 
prize for running, and his mode of life since 
had kept him in condition. Flinging his rifle 
over his shoulder, he breasted the steep moun- 
tain path, and braced up his powers of endur- 
ance for a four-mile run. 

Fortune favors the brave, and Drane had 
the good luck to strike the right note with 
the Cacique at once. The mere offer of money 
would have been worse than unproductive. 
Drane knew enough of Indian codes to make 
no mention of a cash consideration. Curbing 
his impatience, he laid the facts before the 
aged Indian with absolute frankness, and 
begged his assistance. 

With fiery eyes the Cacique sprang to his 
feet, exclaiming, 

“My son, you do well to come to me. By 
the Mapuche custom, the man who violates 
hospitality is the enemy of all. The ingrate 
Pedro is a disgrace to our country. You may 
command my stable in pursuit of him.” 

When the Cacique explained to his follow- 
ers what Edgar Drane required, a young man 
stepped forward and said he knew of a short 
cut to Antofagasta across the Atacama des- 
ert. 

“But how is it possible to cross, except by 
the regular route—following the waterholes?” 
said Drane. 

“In this way, senor. I ride a tireless mare, 
which always runs before three sturdy mules. 
lf the senor will ride one mule, we will load 
the other two with water skins, and the 
senor can change from one to the other from 
time to time. In this way we can save time 
by making direct for the third waterhole.” 

To this excellent plan Drane readily assent- 
ed, and presently the tropilla started on that 
weary race. By this time Crichton had a 
tremendous start, but Drane was not dis- 
couraged. In the course of his career he had 
again and again seen the victory fall to the 
least likely runner, and he was a firm believer 
in the ultimate triumph of the right. 

Ahead of him the plucky mare turned mile 
after mile of white sand into clouds of whirl- 
ing dust, which almost obscured the light of 
the moon, and the mule he rode trotted 
docilely behind her. All night they rode and 
through the heat of the next day, hardly 
resting till the third waterhole was reached. 

While the jaded animals refreshed them- 
selves, Drane engaged another traveller, who 
was resting there, in eager conversation. 
Had he met an American? Why yes, to be 
sure—an American on a worn-out, weary 
mule, so jaded that it seemed impossible the 
poor beast could travel across the desert. 


“Understand me, senor,” he said, “we In- 
dians are not over merciful to our beasts, but 
1 doubt if the worst of us would so spur and 
whip a weary animal. He rode, senor, as if 
evil pursued him.” 

“Good!” cried Drane, “the wretch is already 
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suffering for his lack of forethought. He 
should have taken two animals. We will 
catch him at the waterhole.” 


On, on, on, over league after league of 
dust, which rose to fill eyes, throat, and lungs 
with tingling particles, the eager chase con- 
tinued. When the Indian boy announced that 
the third waterhole was in sight, Drane dis- 
cerned through his binoculars that a horse 
and man were resting there. But later on 
bitter disappointment was in store, for the 
man proved to be a native after all. 

“Yes, senor, I have seen an American,” he 
declared bitterly, “and the miscreant has 
stolen my horse, a most noble animal, and 
left me with this sorry brute. He said he 
would have paid me for it, but had not suffi- 
cient money with him. He promised to re- 
ward me later, but I know those promises!” 

“Tell me,” asked Drane eagerly, “did you 
consent to his taking the animal?” 

“No, I forbade it absolutely. But he 
pointed a pistol at my head and made me 
dismount.” 

“Good, he is then a horse thief, eh!” 


“Si, senor, a horse thief, and I will surely 
lay information against him when this mis- 
erable mule can carry me to Antofagasta.” 

The race seemed ended now, for it was 
certain Drane could not hope to catch up with 
a fresh horse, but a. scheme had occurred to 
him, by means of which he hoped to snatch 
victory from defeat. 


“Isn’t there a mineral railway between here 


and Antofagasta?” he asked. 
“Yes, senor. It commences 


about two 
leagues to the north-west from here.” 

“And have they a telegraph wire?” 

“I believe they have, senor; but I could not 
be certain.” 


“Well, I expect so. Guide me, amigo, to 
the nearest point where I can find one in au- 
thority on the railway, and I will see your 
wrongs are righted for you, and will, in addi- 
tion, present you with a still more noble 
horse than the one you have lost.” 


Much puzzled to account for the engineer's 
strange promises, the Indian nevertheless ac- 
cepted his proposition with alacrity, and they 
left the main route and struck across coun- 
try to the mineral line. 


If Drane had arrived there with any other 
story he might have found scant sympathy; 
but the stealing of horses rouses more indig- 
nation in the breast of those who live in the 
back country than any other crime of which 
man is capable. 

The news that Crichton had committed 
highway robbery by depriving a man of his 
only horse amidst the perils of the Atacama 
desert induced the authorities to telegraph 
his description to Antofagasta that he might 
be arrested on his arrival as a horse thief. 
Then Drane gladly accepted their offer to 
send him into the city on the next mineral 
train. 

On his arrival, Edgar Drane proceeded 
straight to the office of the proper authority, 
and registered De Lacey’s claim to the St. 
Thomas mining rights. Nothing had been 
seen of Crichton they assured him. But 
when he strolled round to the goal he found 
the man he was in search of in close custody. 


Thus did a clever villain over-reach himself, 
for in spite of De Lacey’s protests on his 
cousin’s behalf, Edgar Drane refused to take 
any action to secure Crichton’s release. 


As soon as his leg was mended De Lacey 
sailed for America, vowing never to trust 
himself in the wilderness again. 

Drane remained behind to attend to the 
opening up of what proved to be a very val- 
uable property. 

When Crichton was released from gaol, he 
found himself penniless and friendless, a good 
many thousand miles from home, and was 
thankful to accept Drane’s offer of a steer- 
age passage home. It was not long before 
Drane followed him, for he declined to remain 
in De Lacey’s employment once the mine was 
in working order. 

Drane proved a true prophet, for in less 
than a year Crichton was reinstated in his 
cousin’s estimation and installed as his agent 
at Valparaiso. From that position to med- 
dling in Chilian politics was the obvious step, 
and the mine was eventually confiscated by 
the Government, while Crichton paid for his 
villainies with his life. 
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The Editor’s Chat with the Readers— Getting There 


First—Bicycle Scouts 
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the improvements going on each month 

in BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine. These improvements are forced upon 
us by the wonderful rally of Boy Scouts 
everywhere to the standard of BOYS’ LIFE. 
It is unequalled in the world of magazine 
publishing. 

From the time when this magazine first 
saw the light of day, it has been gaining— 
growing steadily, until now, after one year 
upon the turbulous sea of publishing, it is 
more swiftly approaching the pinnacle of 
perfection. 

Readers all up and down the line have 
written, praising their magazine. The letters 
are still pouring in. Some express their 
wish for more of this, that, and the other 
author’s work. Those who do not specify 
say something like this, “Give us more of 
those corking BOYS’ LIFE stories.” 

This sort of thing has caused the editor 
frequently ‘to scratch the hind side of his 
left ear, a habit of his when puzzled. 

There was a time when people thought that 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, was 
a passing fallacy, something founded upon a 
mushroom-growth, and that it would soon 
deteriorate and pass away. 

This fallacy has been eliminated, and to- 
day BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
stands as the leading publication of its class 
in this country. 

That its introduction was acceptable to the 
members of that grand and glorious organi- 
zation is well proven by the large circulation 
of BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
which it has achieved in the year of its exist- 
ence. 

Boys, we appreciate all this, and from the 
bottom of our hearts we want to thank you 
for your many kind words of praise and en- 
couragement. 

It is our object to please you, and we are 
doing everything in our power to reach the 
right spot in your make-up, where approval 
will be instantly forthcoming. 

Here is a letter I received a few days ago 
from one of your number. 

“T have received the March issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. To say 
that I am pleased would be putting it too 
mildly, because I am delighted with it. 

‘T have been reading BOYS’ LIFE since 


T number gives a stirring example of 
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August, 1911, but none of the issues have 
pleased me half as much as does that for 
March. 

“The stories were excellent, and the depart- 
ments were almost too good. If you asked 
me what stories I liked best, I would say 
that all the stories are so good that it is 
hard to choose which is the best. I like them 
all. 

This is the same as thousands of letters 
which we are receiving every month, and we 
are glad that we have so well pleased you 
with our humble efforts. 

Every month I know I am speaking for 
the first time to many who are soon to be 
good friends of mine; but when, as on the 
present occasion, we are publishing several 
unusually fine stories and articles, and are 
doing our best to get this magazine right in 
every home in the country, I can be sure 
that my new friends are numbered by the 
thousands. 

To these new friends I would say some- 
thing of our ideals, which are high ones. 

We believe that healthy excitement, thril- 
ling situations, and dramatic stories are 
good things, of which it is impossible to have 
enough, provided that the stories are of the 
right kind, good, manly, clean, and interest- 
ing; stories that no boy need be afraid of 
showing his folks at home. 

So, boys, as long as you read BOYS’ LIFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and I know once 
started you will be a reader for a long time, 
you may always expect the right kind of 
stories. 

There will be as much excitement as you 
desire, and the right kind of excitement; but 
if you want a certain vulgar kind of story, 
which doubtless you have seen, which no 
healthy-minded boy wants to read twice—if 
you want that kind of a story, you must go 
elsewhere to get it. 

Many boys are writing me and asking how 
they can help us. My answer to all these 
boys is, if you know of any fellow who does 
not read BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, lend him your copy of this number, 
on condition that he buys it next month. 
Once he has read the copy you lend him, and 
bought one of his own, we do not need to 
worry about him any more. He will have 
formed the BOYS’ LIFE habit, and will be 
buying it regularly every month. 
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BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, is 
the easiest magazine in the world to help, 
just because it is BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine, the king of all boys’ maga- 
zines. 





what he attributed his great success. 
He astonished his questioner by reply- 
ing: 

“Getting there first.” 

The runner who breasts the tape first in a 
race is, if he has run “straight,” the winner, 
and in the great race of life, the one who 
“gets there first” is—well, the winner. 

“Get there first,’ be always “on time;” fix 


A FAMOUS general was one day asked to 
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that, to a great many men in this world, time 
means money. 

Time saved is therefore money gained. 

“Punctuality is the politeness of kings,” but 
it is often a means of bread to their subjects, 
Always be punctual; the saying, “Better late 
than never,” should never have been turned 
into a proverb. There has been more hayog, 
more strife, more loss, more trouble and 
anxiety caused through something or some. 
body not being “on time” than perhaps 
through anything else. 

To be first enables you to rest a while, and 
you can laugh at those who are second or 
third and have therefore lost the “race.” 

Just think—if there are twenty people 























BICYCLE PATROL, CHICAGO BOY SCOUTS 
The Use of Bicycles Among the Boy Scouts is Fast Becoming Popular 





it on your mind, burn it in your brain, keep 
it in your sight, and always “get there first” 
—always be “on time.” 

In scoutcraft, sport, school, and business, 
don’t be a second or third—be a “first.” 

You know what great satisfaction, what 
real pleasure, you, as a Scout, experience if 
you are the “first” to discover a track, a 
sign, a signal of some description, or have 
been first in the patrol to pass all tests, or 
some very difficult test. 

And you who are at school, are you not 
pleased when the teacher proclaims you “top” 
of the class? 

And you who have started out in life—how 
proud you feel when you hear the “boss’ say: 

“Oh, you can always depend upon young 
Jones; he’s always ‘on time.’ ” 

You must remember, dear reader, besides 






















working in a business, and five of them are 
in the habit of losing a minute every morn 
ing by coming late, in the course of, say, three 
hundred working days, that amounts to 
twenty-five hours—practically three working 
days, and at some places it must amount to 
thirty working days in the course of a year. 

Don’t be a time-loser (and life-waster)— 
be a time-saver. 

Therefore, train yourself, your body, your 
strength; nurse your faculties, your knowl- 
edge, and your will, so that when the time 
comes (as come it will) you can put forth all 
your power—and “get there first.” 

“Time saved is money gained,” and the 
time-saver is indeed a rich man. Always be 
“on time.” 

Your Editor, 
GEORGE S. BARTON. 
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BOY SCOUTS 
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HE Boy Scout idea is an AMERI- 
T CAN IDEA; it was conceived in 

America, born in America, it is 
the child of American tradition and was 
suggested by the grand and noble lives 
of such magnificant Scouts as Washing- 
ton, Boone, Kenton and Lincoln; it came 
of buckskin buckskin 
fringe on its coat-of-arms. Gen. Baden- 
Powell is the founder of the ENGLISH 
BOY SCOUTS; A FRIEND, BUT NOT A 
FOUNDER, of the American Boy Scouts. 
As he himself says, he is our “Uncle.” 
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I see that someone has raised the 
e question of Scout’s religion in your 
2 magazine. We want the Scouts to have 
% some sort of religion; we want them all 
3 to believe in the Fatherhood of God and 
$8 the brotherhood of man, and we assume 
M4 that, be they Mormons, Mohammedans, 


Baptists, Episcopalians, Christian Sci- 
entists or Roman Catholics, that they 
Since this is 


PRIS 


will go that far with us. 


i an American society and we are talking 
ie to American boys and American parents, 
g or—if they are foreign born—parents 
rad that are rearing American children; 
3 hence we assume that they will agree 
33 with us on the preamble of the Declara- 
% tion of Independence where it says, “We 
% hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
es all men are created equal, that they are 
x endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
¥ Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi- 
: ness.” And that is as far as we expect 

- . ga 3 re Py 
a gs hl “i + toes oe welcome for them when they visit our % 
= =§CAN CITIZENS, and whatever our “H0Fes. a 
38 private beliefs may be, officially it (Signed) DAN BEARD. % 
: 3 
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Message To The Boy Scouts 


From “‘Dan Beard.” 4 


NATIONAL SCOUT COMMISSIONER 
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i 
OF AMERICA 4 
makes no differetice to us whether the 
lads are Insurgents, Republicans, Demo- 4 
crats, Independents or Single Taxers or i 
Socialists. None of the Scout Move- i 
ments are for Political or Religious pur- %G 


poses, but they are for Manhood, Morals, & 
Self-Reliance, Honor and _ Integrity, 4 
without which religion would be of little 
service and without which Patriotism 
would have but a poor foundation. 
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These principles are the ones I have 
been preaching to the boys for the last 
thirty years; these are the principles 
upon which I founded the Sons of Daniel 
Boone and the Boy Pioneers, and if I 
thought that the Boy Scouts of America 
did not stand for these principles, my 
name would never have appeared among 
its founders or its National Scout Com-, 
missioner. 
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We want English Boy Scouts for Eng- 
land, German Boy Scouts for Germany, 
French Boy Scouts for France, Italian 
Boy Scouts for Italy, Russian Boy 
Seouts for Russia, and AMERICAN BOY 
SCOUTS FOR AMERICA! Not only do 
we want them to be American Scouts, 
but we consider it next to treason to 
Old Glory, to our Country and to our 
Forefathers to try and make the Boy 
Scouts of America conform to any other 
national code of ethics! 
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At the same time, the American Boy 
Scouts are Brothers to all other Boy 
Scouts and extend a greeting to the 
Scouts of all nations and a hospitable 





































“TO SAVE THE PRESIDENT” 






A Thrilling Story of An American’s Heroism. 
By NORMAN GREAVES. 


6675S she all ready for the air, Jim?” 
| “Yes, Mr. Grant. But, somehow, I don’t 
cotton to the idea of you setting out 
when it’s dark like this. It seems too mighty 
risky to me, sir!” 

Tracey Grant laughed lightly. 

“Don’t tell me you’re getting nervous, Jim 
he exclaimed, applying a light to his cigarette. 
“I assure you I sha’n’t run my head into 
danger, and on that machine I’d trust myself 
anywhere.” 

He looked fondly at the dark outline of the 
large monoplane which stood on the short 
grass, like some gigantic sleeping dragon-fly. 
The light of a powerful acetylene gas lamp 
gleamed out from the open hanger, in the 
doorway of which Tracey Grant and his faith- 
ful mechanic, Jim Dunhill, were standing. 

Grant had just arrived on his motor-car 
from the hotel, five miles distant, where he 
was staying. A month before he had rented 
a large piece of land, and erected a hangar, in 
which to stable his aeroplane. 

The weather now was perfect, and he was 
eagerly looking forwards to a flight over the 
surrounding country. The machine had al- 
ready been wheeled outside by Jim, who 
looked after it as though it were a delicate child. 

“I know you’re darin’ enough for anything, 
sir,” he exclaimed doubtfully. “Still, I 
shouldn’t like to think what’d happen if you 
was forced to land all of a sudden—not that 
the engine’ll fail you, sir.” 

“The engine’s a beauty, Jim,” returned 
Grant; “and, in my opinion, it is far safer to 
fly by night than by day during this hot 
weather. The sun causes unsuspected eddies 
and air-pockets, which are quite absent after 
the nightfall.” 

Dunhill walked over 
machine. 

“Well, you know best, sir,” he said shortly, 
and proceeded to satisfy himself that every- 
thing was in perfect adjustment. 

The examination was quite unnecessary; 
but Jim was nothing if not thorough. 

Grant turned into the hangar and proceeded 
to don a suit of brown overalls and a padded 
leather skull-cap. 

“Enough petrol in the tank?” he inquired. 

“Full up, sir.” 

“Good. Then I'll be getting off.” 

He clambered into the comfortable driver’s 
seat, and switched on a brilliant electric 
lamp, which was affixed just inside the hood. 
This clearly illuminated the control levers, 
compass, ete. Grant leant over the side, and 
looked under the left wing at Jim Dunhill. 

“All right,” he said; “you can wind her up.” 

By “winding her up” Grant intimated that 
he was ready for Jim to twirl the propeller, 


hy 


to the stationary 


thereby starting the engine. This was a some- 
what dangerous operation; but Dunhill was 
quite used to it, and with that particular en- 
gine he had no fear of the propeller “kicking.” 

A minute later the engine started and the 
huge tractor screw was whirling round. 

3ut there was something very strange about 
this aeroplane—or, at least, with the motor. 
Had any of the aviators from New York been 
there they would have expressed very con- 
siderable surprise. And why? 

Because the only sound to be heard was the 
gentle swishing of the propeller, and a very 
low musical hum from the engine. The 
majority of aeroplanes created a nerve-rack- 
ing din, especially those fitted with rotary 
engines. Grant’s machine was equipped with 
a special contrivance of his own invention— 
an ingenious arrangement which totally 
silenced the exhaust from the cylinders. 

This made it quite possible for him to con- 
verse with Jim without having to yell him- 
self hoarse, and also he was able to fly across 
country at night without receiving numerous 
complaints from disturbed householders. 

“Right away!” he cried ligtly. “I shan’t 
be gone more than a couple of hours, Jim.” 

“Right, sir. Good-bye!” 

Dunhill was now hanging for all he was 
worth to the rear of the monoplane, and as 
his master accelerated the engine he felt the 
pull of the powerful propeller wrenching the 
rigid frame-work from his grasp. 

The next moment Grant raised his hand, 
and Jim released his hold. 

The aeroplane shot away into the darkness, 
rapidly gaining speed as it went. Grant had 
no fear of running into anything, for there 
was nothing but open grassland before him 
for over half a mine. Along careered the large 
machine, its tail high in the air. Then, with 
the greatest ease, the huge planes lifted, and 
she was off. 

Up she went, rising rapidly; and Jim, stand- 
ing below, shook his head gravely as he caught 
a momentary glimpse of the racing machine 
against the skyline. It was travelling at a 
good sixty miles an hour, and in less than a 
minute was quite out of sight. 

“Nothing like flying at night,” Tracey 
Grant told himself, keenly enjoying the rush 
of cool air against his face. “By Jove, it 
seems months since I was engaged in serious 
work!” 

He was, when in New York, far from being 
a man of leisure. Tracey Grant was a name 
dreaded by all wrong-doers, for this man, so 
coolly driving his aeroplane, was one of the 
smartest private detectives in the United 
States. Now, however, he was just a private 
gentleman. 
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The machine was still gradually rising with 
perfect smoothness in the still night air, and 
it continued its upward slant until it reached 
an altitude of six thousand feet. Grant be- 
lieved in high flying when travelling across 
country. 

In spite of the darkness, he could see the 
ground beneath him with a certain degree of 
distinctness—could see the flat country dotted 
here and there with. patches of woodland. 
Away on the horizon shone the lights of a 
large town, but immediately beneath him the 
good country folk had long since retired to rest. 

Grant steered the monoplane round in a 
huge circle, for he was only out for pleasure 
of it, and meant to keep to the sparsely-popu- 
lated districts. His machine was American- 
built, and one of the most efficient aeroplanes 
in existence. That quick, steady rush through 
the night atmosphere was exhilarating in the 
extreme, and Grant felt as safe as though he 
had been in a motor-car. 

What little wind there was did not trouble 
him in the least. The gentle swaying, instant- 
ly righted by a touch of the control lever, 
was rather to his liking; it proved how 
efficient the machine was, and that Grant was 
a perfect master of it. 

By looking over the fuselege, or frame work, 
he could see what country he was passing 
over. He bent over now, and could just dis- 
tinguish the outline of the fields and occa- 
sional clumps of trees. 

A mile ahead stood a house, quite alone, 
with one window illuminated. The green blind 
was drawn, and for some reason Grant found 
himself wondering what was passing behind it. 

The next moment his thoughts were turned 
into a different channel, for his engine, which 
up till the present moment had been running 
with smooth regularity, suddenly commenced 
misfiring badly. Grant felt uneasy, for the 
machine was dipping in a manner that was 
not to his liking. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. “What on 
earth can have happened? It’s either the 
sparking plugs, or the contact-breaker on the 
magneto. I must—” 

He paused as the engine ceased firing alto- 
gether. The large monoplane glided downward 
swiftly. Below him was a small plantation, 
and beyond it an expanse of open ground, 
probably a meadow. It was towards this spot 
that Tracey Grant endeavored to steer his 
machine. 

“It'll be terrible close,” he thought, judging 
the distance with his eyes. “If I so much as 
scrape the edge of those trees it’ll be all up!” 

The next minute the issue was decided, for 
the monoplane cleared the tops of the trees 
with barely a foot to spare. Indeed, had not 
Grant been an exceptionally good pilot he 
would never have reached the ground in safety. 

The aeroplane came to rest on fairly even 
ground, without the straining of a stay. Grant 
hopped from his little cockpit, and stood for a 
moment looking at the machine. 

“You’re a nice beauty!” he muttered. “It’s 
the first time I’ve ever known you to fail me. 
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Well, I suppose I’d better see what’s up.” 

He commenced an examination of the 
engine, and within two minutes he had located 
the cause of the trouble. It was very slight, 
and five minutes later he was again ready for 
the air. 

“I can’t pretend to know what the ground’s 
like here,” he told himself, as he walked to 
the front of the machine, preparatory to 
twirling the propeller; but I shall have to 
chance my luck.” 

He grasped the propeller, and then paused. 
A short distance away, from behind the little 
plantation—where the house with the green 
blinds lay—had come the sounds of a motor- 
car. Then Tracey Grant started, for suddenly, 
on the clear night air, he heard a muffled cry, 
stifled almost before it had commenced. 

Yet the tone of it was very significant. 

“Tf that wasn’t a cry of distress,” muttered 
Grant, “I’ve never heard one in my life! It 
looks very much as if someone has been con- 
veyed to that house in the car against his will. 
Of course, I may be all wrong, but there’ll be 
no harm in making inquiries.” 

An ordinary man would perhaps have taken 
no notice of that stifled cry. But Tracey 
Grant was no ordinary man—he had been used 
to detective work for years—and his instincts 
were very keen in consequence. 

Yes, in his opinion, there was certainly suffi- 
cient grounds for the course he had decided to 
take. 

* oe * * 

“H’m! Everything seems quiet enough.” 

The investigator stood out in the road and 
surveyed the gates of the drive. The latter was 
a short one, and led in a half-eircle to the 
front door. ButTracey Grant could not see 
this, for a clump of thick bushes hid the house 
from his sight. He had easily made his way 
to the road from the meadow, and had decided 
to go straight to the building and make in- 
vestigations. 

He opened the gate and stepped up the 
drive. He walked briskly, for, although scarce- 
ly five minutes had elapsed since the signals 
had been given, he believed in brisk action. He 
wore rubber-soled shoes, so made no noise on 
the coarse gravel. Once he imagined he heard 
voices, but he did not pause. 

Having passed the intervening clump of 
bushes, the front part of the house was visible 
to him, and he paused. The building was made 
of grey bricks, so any object that stood before 
it was distinctly visible. Grant only came to a 
halt because he saw some forms moving; he 
made no effort to conceal his own presence. 

Yet, as he stood there, he caught his breath 
in sharply, knowing in a moment that he had 
hit on something far more serious than he 
had anticipated. Instinctively he slipped be- 
hind some laurels, for now he had no inten- 
tion of letting himself be seen. In one sec- 
ond all his plans were altered. 

He had seen the motor-car standing against 
the front door, and two men were in the act 
of earrying a third from the car into the 
house. This, in itself, did not seem very sus- 
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picious, for could not the third man have been 
an invalid? But Grant was not deceived, and 
when he thought of the stifled cry the present 
incident looked significant. 

If everything was open and above-board, 
why had the “invalid” attempted to shout out? 

The thing needed some explanation. 

Foul play doesn’t sound nice, but Tracey 
Grant had had too much experience to be de- 
ceived. In any case, he did not mean tospoil 
his chances by showing himself. He would 
look into matters without letting his pres- 
ence be known. If everything was in order, 
and he had been mistaken, all well and good. 
If not—— 

He saw the two men disappear into the 
house with their burden, and immediately he 
left his place of concealment and darted along 
in the shadow of the trees to another clump 
of laurels which grew quite closce to the spot 
where the motor-car was standing. 

The next moment the two men reappeared, 
and stood for a moment in the open porch. 

“Better put the car in the coach-house for 
the time being,” said one, in a low voice. 
“Lepaul has to have a long talk with Sura- 
toff before we leave for Washington again.” 

“What’s the matter with leaving it where 
it is?” 

“No, no, Danby! Lepaul said it must be 
placed out of sight,” replied the first man 
who was evidently a foreigner. “It may be 
a couple of hours before we start back.” 

The pair moved out on to the gravel, and 
a minute later drove the car round an angle 
of the house. Tracey Grant considered the 
situation. 

“Lepaul and Suratoff,” he thought musing- 
ly. “They don’t sound very American, to my 
mind. This affair begins to be interesting. I 
wonder what can be at the bottom of it all. 
I’m practically convinced that the fellow who 
was carried inside was a prisoner. Jove, I’d 
like to hear that conversation, though!” 

The thought was as good as a decision. 
Grant had seen and heard enough to whet his 
appetite, and he decided that he would not 
leave the house until he had found out who 
the prisoner was, and why he was there. But 
there was not a second to lose. 

“T’ve got to gain admittance somehow,” he 
told himself, as he made for a gate which 
evidently led to the back-yard. “There’s 
bound to be a window at the back here that’ll 
prove easy of access, and there’s not so much 
chance of my being seen, or—. By jingo——” 

He broke off abruptly and stared down at 
his feet. He was standing immediately over 
the iron covering of the coal chute, and the 
sight suggested possibilities. 

He cautiously lifted the rusty covering, and 
then, after a swift glance round, flashed the 
light of an electric torch into the opening. As 
he had half expected, there was no chute 
whatever, the hole being made in the roof of 
the coal-cellar. Below he could see a fairly 
large pile of coal. 

Nevertheless, Grant lowered himself into 
the opening and dropped, being quite willing 


to take his chance. As he had expected, his 
fall disturbed the coal somewhat, and, to him, 
the noise sounded appalling. 

He stood there for a full two minutes with- 
out moving, being ready to leap upwards the 
moment he heard a suspicious sound. But his 
fears were groundless; the noise of his fall 
had not reached those above. 

“Lucky thing for me I was out on the aero- 
plane,” he mused. “Otherwise, I shouldn’t 
have carried this torch. Without it I should 
be absolutely helpless.” 

This was quite true, for the cellar proved 
to be of peculiar construction, and had he 
been in darkness he would certainly have 
never found the exit. As it was, however, he 
mounted the steps leading to the scullery with 
no difficulty. All was silent. He intended 
finding the room in which the men were hold- 
ing their consultation, and listening at the 
keyhole. 

From the scullery he passed into the 
kitchen, and from the signs around him he 
judged that the place was very rarely occu- 
pied—which plainly told him that Suratoff, 
whoever he was, did not spend much of his 
time here. 

“Tt looks suspiciously like an arranged 
meeting-place,” thought Tracy Grant shrewd- 
ly, “and that suggests something further— 
that the business here is of very great im- 
portance, and that the man I saw carried in 
has indeed been kidnapped.” 

He was just about to pass out of the kitchen 
into a dark passoge beyond, when he paused, 
a puzzled expression on his face. He was ab- 
solutely sure that the floor he was on was 
deserted, yet he was just as positive that the 
faint sound of voices reached his ears. And, 
curiously enough, they seemed to emanate 
from the direction of the scullery—the room 
he had just left! 

He paused in wonderment, and remained 
perfectly still, listening intently. Yes, sure 
enough, a muffled sound of voices could be 
heard—not as though the men were in the 
next room, but something quite different. 

“Ah!” 

Grant uttered the exclamation with a shade 
of excitement in his voice. He had been flash- 
ing the light about in the room somewhat 
carelessly, and now he was looking straight at 
a row of objects set in the further wall. 

He crossed the room rapidly, and then 
silently slapped his thigh. Yes; the voices 
were coming from this point, and Grant real- 
ized in a moment what it meant to him. 

The row of objects were the mouthpieces of 
speaking-tubes, the latter having been fitted 
when the house was built. There were eight 
of them altogether, presumably leading to 
eight separate apartments above—for the 
kitchen was built on the half-basement plan. 

Evidently the speaking-tubes had been long 
in disuse, for all the whistles were hanging 
on their chains below, and cobwebs were pro- 
fuse about the mouthpieces. This little de- 
tail, however, did not interfere with the real 
object of the tubes. 
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He placed his ear to one of the cobwebby 
tubes, and was delighted to find that he could 
hear everything that was being said in the un- 
known apartment above. 

The very first words caused him to start. 

Mote. tsa done well, Lepaul—very well, in- 
deed! You captured Senor Cordova at exact- 
ly the right moment, and now he is quite safe 
until the work is completed. Ah, my dear 
Cordova, it is quite useless your struggling in 
that fashion!” 

Grant’s eyes shone in the darkness as he 
listened to the mufiled voice. 

“Cordova,” he thought quickly, “the Am- 
bassador for Vernidia! What on earth can 
they have brought him here for?” 

It was evident that Grant had missed a cer- 
tain portion of the conversation, and for this 
reason he listened all the more eagerly now. 
The same voice was talking—evidently that 
of Suratoff, the Russian. 

“Now, Lepaul,” he said, with a distinct ac- 
cent, “let me know exactly what is being done 
in Washington, and how long I have to keep 
my prisoner. What are the chief’s plans?” 

“The plans are quite simple, count,” replied 
Lepaul. “Last night we held a meeting, and 
lots were drawn. Any one of us would will- 
ingly have done the work, but the chief de- 
cided that to draw lots would be only fair. 
Massacroff, the Pole, is the man who is des- 
tined to put the tyrant’s life to an end, it is 
he who will perform the glorious work % 

“Calm yourself, Lepaul,” cut in Count Sura- 
toff, as the other’s voice rose in a wave a ex- 
citement. “Wait until to-morrow before you 
begin to crow. Tell me exactly what Massa- 
croff has to do—what time the thing is ar- 
ranged for, and so forth. Remember that I 
came down here a week ago, and have had no 
news whatever—not even a morning paper, so 
that I could follow the President’s movements.” 

Grant listened eagerly, his eyes shining with 
a bright light. He had hit upon something 
really big, and there was a chance that he 
could do something to avert the disaster which 
threatened the President of Vernidia. He 
heard a chair scrape along the floor, and then 
—* voice again came down the speaking 
tube. 

“We have received positive information that 
a meeting between Senor Cordova and the 
President was to have taken place to-night at 
ten o’clock. It seems that everything is in 
our favor, for the two men have never be- 
fore met.” 

“T cannot quite see ” began another voice. 

“Wait! Everything is quite clear. Our 
scheme cannot fail—cannot possibly fail!” 
cried Lepaul. “We have kidnapped Senor 
Cordova, so that Massacroff can go to the 
Metropolitan Hotel—where the President is 
staying—in the Ambassador’s stead. He will 
be there at ten o’clock, and the President will 
welcome him open-armed, never guessing the 
real truth——” 

“And then?” exclaimed the count sharply. 

“And then the work is to be done! It is 
very simple, for the moment Massacroff finds 








himself alone with the tyrant, he will bring 
forth his revolver and shoot him down like 
the dog he is! And if the first shot fails 
there are five others at our comrade’s dis- 
posal—or, stay, four!” 

“Four ?” 

“Yes. For one shot must be reserved for 
Massacroff himself. Death is inevitable in 
any case, and it is arranged that he shall lose 
no time over it. There, count, you have the 
gist of everything. By midnight to-night the 
President of Vernidia will be no more!” 

There was a silence in the room, although 
Tracey Grant could distinctly hear the sound 
of a chair being pushed back, and the brisk 
walk of someone pacing the room. 

The investigator was trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement. He had heard all he 
wanted to know! By pure accident he had hit 
upon one of the biggest revolutionary plots 
that had been hatched for years. 

The much-respected and esteemed Presi- 
dent of Vernidia—a thoroughly honest and 
brilliant statesman—was to be done to death 
that very night! Grant knew this, and yet 
here he was, nearly fifty miles from Wash- 
ington, and the time—— 

The time! 

Grant realized that there still might be a 
chance of saving the President. In a flash his 
watch was out, and the light of the electric 
torch revealed the fact that it was just upon 
nine o’clock. 

“Nine o’clock!” murmured Grant, placing 
the watch to nis ear. “Great Scott, I couldn’t 
have been here more than ten minutes, then! 
It seems more like an hour to me. But there’s 
a chance yet! If I could manage to get that 
car out, I can be away and in Washington be- 
fore ten! No, it would be impossible! I 
couldn’t do it in the time!” 

He stood there thinking hard, the watch 
still in his hand! How could he reach Wash- 
ington in time? Ah, there was the railway 
six miles distant! He could wire from there 
to the Metropolitan Hotel, and—— 

“No, that wouldn’t do,” he murmured sud- 
denly. “Even if I managed to get the car I 
do not know the road, and I should lose half 
the time in getting to the station. By then 
it would be too late to get the wire through. 
No, it’s not worth chancing, for it’s ten to 
one I should fail.” 

He stood there for another moment, think- 
ing hard. The time was passing all to quick- 
ly, and already the hands were on the hour. 
One hour to get to Washington! How could 
it be done? The task seemed absolutely im- 
possible. And then, when Grant himself was 
beginning to think so, he suddenly drew in 
his breath sharply. 

The aeroplane! 

“What a blockhead I was not to think of it 
before!” he murmured, stowing his watch 
away, and waking into brisk action. “The 
very thing! It’ll be mighty risky flying over 
Washington, but that’s only a detail. I can 
trust my engine right through now I’ve put 
her in order, and, by hook or crook I mean 
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to reach the Metropolitan Hotel before ten!” 
: - * + - 


The very moment Tracey Grant had come 
to this decision he prepared to take his im- 
mediate departure. 

Even if he remained he would hear no more 
that could help him; indeed, the delay would 
spoil what little chance he already had of 
saving the President’s life. 

“The Ambassador can wait,” he thought 
swiftly. “It’s practically certain they won’t 
harm him, but will simply keep him prisoner 
until the work is done. Immediately on my 
arrival in Washington—or rather, as soon as I 
have done my best at the Metropolitan Hotel 
—I shall dispatch a motor-car down here con- 
taining police.” 

Grant was now quietly making his way into 
the scullery, with the intention of reaching 
the open by means of the coal-chute. But 
suddenly he paused, and stood listening. 

Quite distinctly footsteps descending the 
stairs could be heard, and somehow they 
sounded clumsy and erratic. 

“Two of them, by the sound of it,” Grant 
told himself. “And they’re coming down here. 
What for? Ah, of course—the prisoner!” 

He guessed this when he heard how 
blundering the footsteps sounded—plainly 
showing that the men descending the stairs 
were carrying some heavy burden. For a 
moment Grant stood undecided. 

Should he go immediately, or wait and see 
what was going to happen? Had he got time? 

Yes, for he remembered at that moment 
that his watch was ten minutes fast. Indeed, 
it would have been almost hopeless for him 
to attempt to escape then, for in making his 
exit he would disturb the coal once more and 
betray his presence. So, with swift decision, 
he flashed his electric-torch round the scul- 
lery. Up in one corner was a large packing- 
case, and in a twinkling Tracey Grant was be- 
hind this, quite concealed from outside view. 

A minute later, through a crack in the 
boards, he saw two men appear carrying be- 
tween them the bound form of Senor Cordova. 
A third, close behind, held a lighted candle. 

“Great Scott!” thought Tracey Grant. 
“Suppose they go into the coal-cellar? The 
covering of the chute is off, and they’ll guess 
things immediately ‘s 

But his thoughts were interrupted. 

““There’s no need to take him further than 
this?” said the voice of Count Suratoff, now 
sounding much harsher unmuffled by _ the 
speaking tube. “Leave him here! Bound up 
as he is, he can’t escape, and I only want him 
out of my way. One of you can come and 
have a look at him at intervals.” 

The count was a tall man, clean-shaven, 
with a pair of fierce black eyes. The other 
two, Lepaul and Danby, dropped the Ambas- 
sador upon the floor, Grant seeing all quite 
distinctly, for the scullery door stood wide open. 

“That'll do!” said the count, moving away. 
“We will return to the upper rooms once 
more, where we can now talk at our freedom. 
without the ears of this dog overhearing our 





words.” 

With that the three, much to Grant’s de- 
light and amusement, took their departure. 
Really they were not to blame for placing the 
Ambassador in Grant’s hands. They thought 
the house to be empty, and so did not trouble 
to take precautions. 

Grant waited thirty seconds, then emerged 
from his hiding place. The light flashed upon 
the bound Ambassador, and Grant realized 
that Suratoff had spoken the truth. Senor 
Cordova was bound in such a manner that he 
could never have escaped without assistance. 
That assistance he now received. 

“Who What—— Who are you?” he 
gasped in Spanish. 

Grant held up his hand. 

“T can’t tell you anything,” he replied 
quickly in English. “You wish the Presi- 
dent’s life to be saved? You wish to avert 
this terrible tragedy?” 

“Before Heaven, yes!” whispered Senor 
Cordova, with blazing eyes. “You are an 
American and know all these villainous plans?” 

“Quite so! But please come! There is only 
one hour at our disposal.” 

The Ambassador was about to raise a pro- 
test that the time was too short, but remem- 
bering Grant’s injunction, he refrained, and 
followed his rescuer to the coal-cellar. The 
pair of them made short work of getting out, 
and once the released man started walking 
his aches and pains were forgotten, and he 
followed Grant like an obedient child. 

“Good!. Now we can breathe freely!” mut- 
tered the investigator, when they found 
themselves clear of the grounds. “Follow me, 
and please ask no questions. Every second is 
of the utmost value.” 

“IT know it only too well!” muttered Senor 
Cordova anxiously, as he followed Grant’s ex- 
ample and commenced to run. “But where 
are we going? Washington is fifty miles dis- 
tant, and the nearest railway station Pe 

“Ts six miles away!” interrupted Grant. 
“You and I, senor, are going to travel by a 
much faster vehicle than a railway train.” 

“A faster vehicle!” panted the other. 
“There is no such thing.” 

“Except that which you now see before 
you!” exclaimed the detective, as they leaped 
over a gate into the large meadow. The stars 
now seemed to be a little brighter, and the 
sky cloudless, so that the large aeroplane was 
quite visible to the two men. 

“An aeroplane! Good heavens!” 

The words came from the Ambassador’s lips 
in a gasp of astonishment. 

“We shall never get there!” he went on 
anxiously. “Think of the houses!” 

“T have already thought of them, and the 
importance of our mission quite justifies the 
step I am about to take. Please climb up and 
take your place in the passenger’s seat—the 
rear one.” 

The other man, who was rather elderly, 
hesitated for a moment; then, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, he did as he was_ bidden, 
Grant meanwhile making his way to the huge 
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tractor-screw in front. 

“Look out!” he cried. “We shall be off in 
a second!” 

He twirled the propeller, and the engine 
started with a low hum. Quick as lightning, 
Grant darted round, and while the machine 
was actually moving across the grass, he 
leapt on to the fuselege and clambered into 
the cockpit. 

He accelerated the engine, and the low hum 
altered to a musical purr. 

Away went the aeroplane, darting across 
the ground at great speed, the passenger 
grasping the framework about him with 
trembling hands. Then, quite suddenly, all 
the vibration seemed to vanish, and the sen- 
sation he experienced was like nothing he 
had ever felt before. They were rushing 
through the air at the same speed—faster— 
yet there was no jolting, no jarring—nothing 
but delightful smoothness. 

“We're off?” he whispered questioningly, as 
as though he couldn’t believe it. 

“Fifty feet up!” replied Tracey Grant cool- 
ly. “We were rather a long time in getting 
off, but it wasn’t so bad considering the dark- 
ness. We shall continue rising until the ma- 
chine’s five thousand feet high. It’s the only 
safe way to fly at night!” 

“Five thousand feet!” 

The words seemed to silence the Ambassa- 
dor, for he sat there gazing over Grant’s 
shoulder at the illuminated control-levers with 
wide-open and staring eyes. His mind was in 
a whirl—he could not believe all this to be 
true; it seemed like some terrible nightmare. 

He glanced over the side of the body, and 
far below he could faintly see a fast-moving 
blurr which, with a start, he realized were 
trees. Tracey Grant, now in his element, and 
quite comfortable, glanced at the height-re- 
cording instrument. 

“Fifteen hundred feet!” he exclaimed, with 
satisfaction. “Jove, but she’s climbing rip- 
pingly to-night! Now, let me see, what’s the 
time? And there’s the map to look at. If 
we get lost now it’ll be all up.” 

He glanced at his watch, and found the time 
to be exactly twenty minutes past nine. And 
there was forty miles to go! 

Could it be done? 

Grant set his teeth, and vowed that it should 
be done. 

He felt thankful that he knew almost every 
inch of the way to Washington—knew cer- 
tain landmarks—and in any case there was 
always that glare in the sky to guide him. 

“Unless we do eighty miles an hour we may 
as well stop right now!” he muttered, more 
to himself than to his companion. “She’ll do 
seventy-six easily, but it’s almost asking too 
much “i 

He felt the aeroplane sway slightly, and 
then realized that the wind, travelling at 
about ten miles an hour, was in his favor. 
She would do eighty! But there was the land- 
ing in the Capital. 

That might occupy many minutes, and the 
dash to the hotel would mean the loss of sev- 
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eral more. Yes, his object could only be ac- 
complished by a matter of seconds. 

“But how will you find a. landing-place?” 
asked Senor Cordova hoarsely. “In the heart 
of Washington it will be quite out of the ques- 
tion for you to come down.” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear senor,” replied 
Grant coolly. “You seem to forget that the 
Metropolitan Hotel is situated on the extreme 
edge of a park. And there I shall be able to 
find a very perfect landing place.” 

The Ambassador relapsed into silence, and 
gazed below him at the twinkling lights and 
buildings of a large town. This was his first 
ride in an aeroplane—vehicles he had always 
looked upon with stern disfavor—and he was 
in a state of nervous excitement. 

“How high are we now?” he inquired, with 
awe in his tone. 

“Four thousand feet!” replied Grant easily. 
“We’re not rising much, but by the time we 
reach Washington we shall be well over five 
thousand. She’s behaving like a brick!” 

Grant smiled as he thought of the second 
meaning of his words, for they sounded very 
contradictory. The purr of the engine did not 
alter its tone one whit as the large machine 
raced onward, straight as a die, for the great 
metropolis. 

“Eighty miles an hour!” murmured Grant 
to himself delightedly. 

Yes, she was going every inch of it, and pos- 
sibly more. The rush of air was tremendous, 
and the water was streaming out of the eyes 
of Senor Cordova. 

On they went, never faltering, the engine 
now showing no sign of failing. It is the one 
fear of the aviator that his engine will fail 
him, and force him to land in a place which is 
nothing but a deathtrap. 

“At last!” 

“We are over Washington, then?” whispered 
the ambassador quickly. 

“The time? What is the time?” 

“Fifteen minutes to ten,” replied Grant. 
“We shall do it, senor—we shall just do it! 
There is a bare chance that Massacroff will be 
late, but we must take no risks.” 

The aeroplane was racing over Washing- 
ton at an appalling speed, and suddenly Grant 
started as he heard a faint and indistinct 
murmur of voices. The aeroplane had been 
seen. And that murmur was in reality a roar 
—a mighty roar from a thousand throats. 

Grant knew that now his movements would 
be followed until he reached the park, and 
the thought disconcerted him somewhat, for 
he had had some experience of crowds before. 

On they went for another minute, and then 
right below them could be seen the dark 
stretches of the park. Grant had piloted the 
aeroplane to its destination with a skill that 
was second to none. He switched off his en- 
gine, and then commenced a rapid and hair- 
raising volplane to earth. 

The monoplane swept down, dipping fear- 
fully, and for a second Senor Cordova thought 
that his last moments had come. But Grant 
knew what he was doing, although never in 













his life before had he descended so quickly. 
He knew that below him the crowds were rac- 
ing for the park, and if they once reached the 
open grassland all hope of landing would be 
vanished. 

Grant moved the control-lever a trifle, and 
the monoplane. swept round in a terrifying circle 

For a moment it seemed as though it would 
tip completely over, but at the last moment 
it righted itself, and slid to earth. Ten sec- 
onds later it was standing stationary, and 
Grant sat there for a moment bathed in per- 
spiration, although the air was cold in the 
extreme. 

The descent had been literally a fall, and 
but for the pilot’s skill nothing could have 
saved the machine and its passengers from 
destruction. But Grant’s object had been 
achieved. He had landed before the crowd 
reached the spot. 

He leapt out of the driving-seat with one 
bound, and found himself surrounded in a 
crowd of excited people, who shouted all sorts 
of questions and who seemed likely to mob 
him through sheer enthusiasm. 

“Senor!” he cried loudly. “Kindly stop here 
and take charge of the aeroplane. There are 
only a few minutes left!” 

With that Grant pushed his way through 
the crowd, to the latter’s amazement, and 
made for the open. Several people tried to 
stop him, but with scant ceremony he pushed 
them out of the way. 

He had judged his landing-place to a nicety, 
for there, straight before him, five hundred 
yards distant, was the Metropolitan Hotel, a 
blaze of light. 

Grant broke into a run, and covered the 
ground at a speed which proved that he was 
in perfect condition. Several sets of railings 
barred his way, but these he leapt over with 
practically no effort. 

At last he reached the road, and, darting 
through the traffic with reckless daring, he 
stood panting and breathless in the hotel en- 
trance-hall. A large, stout man in evening- 
dress was standing talking to a couple of 
ladies, and Tracey Grant recognized him as 
the manager. 

“The President of Vernidia!” he cried hoarse- 
ly. “Which is his room—which is his room?” 

The manager stared at his dusty and coal- 
begrimed visitor in amazement. 

“My dear sir!” he exclaimed 
“What——” 

“Good Heavens, man,” cried Grant, “answer 
my question!” 

“You cannot see the President, sir,” said 
the manager, realizing to some extent that 
the matter was urgent. “The Ambassador for 
Vernidia has just been shown to his room, 
and——” 

“Great Heavens! We may be too late! The 
man was an impostor, and means to shoot 
the President down!” 

The manager turned pale as Grant’s words 
tumbled out one over the other. Then, with- 
out a word, he turned and rushed up the 
stairs. 


sternly. 
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Grant followed, with a vague fear at his 
heart that his successful flight had been in 
vain. Massacroff was already with the Presi- 
dent! . 

“This is the room!” panted the manager, 
halting outside a door, and looking at Grant 
anxiously. “Are you sure——” 

Without replying, Grant burst open the 
door and flung himself into a little ante-room. 
It was empty, but the sound of voices proceed- 
ed from an inner room. 

In two strides the investigator reached the 
door and threw it open. 

There, seated at a desk was the President, 
while behind him, a revolver in his hand, stood 
the disguised Massacroff, his eyes blazing tri- 
umphantly. Tracey Grant had come in the 
nick of time! 

The revolutionary saw in a moment that 
the game was up, and turned the revolver full 
upon the new-comers. 

Crack! 

The weapon spoke sharply, but its deadly 
missile buried itself harmlessly in the wall. 

The next moment a fierce struggle was en- 
suing, the foreigner behaving like a madman, 
kicking, biting, and scratching. But the odds 
were too much against him, and the arrival of 
two porters put an end to the struggle. 

“What does it mean?” cried the President 
amazedly. “That man was——” 

“A red-hot revolutionary!” broke in Grant. 
“The real Ambassador was kidnapped, and 
this scoundred meant to take your life!” 

Explanations followed, Tracey Grant de- 
scribing exactly how he had first accidentally 
tumbled into the adventure, and how he had 
heard the conversation by means of the speak- 
ing-tube, and then hurried post-haste to 
Washington. 

“Then I owe you my life, sir!” cried the 
President, grasping Grant’s grimy hand fer- 
vently. “How can I ever repay you for the 
risks you have taken to-night, for the amaz- 
ing courage you have shown in carrying out 
the whole project? How can I ever repay 
you?” 

Tracey Grant smiled. 

“By merely allowing me to use your tele- 
phone for a few minutes!” he replied, with an 
easy laugh. “There is some important work 
for the police to do, and they must be com- 
municated with at once. I think you know 
what I mean!” 
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Bobby's Bit of Scouting. 


By HARRY LANPHEAR 


OB Halliday awoke to hear the clock of 

Blackstone Town Hall chiming the hour 

—four in the morning. This was the 
precise time to which he had set his mental 
alarm, over night, and he smiled with satis- 
faction as he threw back the bed clothes and 
jumped out of bed. 

Just by the window he paused to draw aside 
the curtain, and then he smiled again. A per- 
fect day in store for his long tramp with the 
rest of the Raven Patrol! - This was altogether 
excellent. 

Swiftly and silently—for as yet nobody 
else was astir in the house—the boy washed 
and dressed, donning his Scout’s uniform, and 
made his way to the kitchen below. 

Twenty minutes later he stepped out into 
the deserted little street, and swung off 
towards the rendezvous on the outskirts of 
the town. 

He had breakfasted well, he was as fit as a 
fiddle, spring-time was in the freshening 
breeze, and he knew that by midday he and 
his brother Scouts would be far away in the 
glorious country. Strong, therefore, was the 
temptation to whistle a tune to his steps, but 
he fought it down. Soon the clangor of bells 
and the din of factory hooters would be 
summoning Blackstoke’s toiling thousands to 
the labors of the day, so, for the present, let 
them rest. 


Yet a whistle of a sort did escape his lips 
before he had left the houses behind him. At 
the top of the last narrow street he gave 
another glance to the cloudless sky, and by so 
doing he received a shock that provoked a 
long-drawn-out “Phew!” 

Truth to tell, it was an amazing spectacle 
that held his gaze. Half impaled upon, and 
half suspended from, one of Blackstoke’s 
mighty factory chimneys was an object the 
like of which the boy had never seen before, 
eh he knew it at once for a flying ma- 
chine. 

The weird craft was doubtless an enormous 
one, but at its present altitude the thing 
looked no bigger than a toy “glider.” And at 
the same dizzy height was the hapless aero- 
planist himself. 


At the moment when the flying machine had 
fouled the great chimney, the man must have 
just saved himself from a fatal fall by clutch- 
Ing at a part of the wreckage; now he was 
clinging to a portion of the frail frame-work, 
from which position he was apparently pow- 
erless to move, for fear of disturbing the whole 
thing, and falling headlong to the ground with 
it. 


Expecting every instant to see the worst 
appen, and scarce knowing, indeed, how a 
tragedy was to be averted, Bob raced across 
& waste bit of ground in the direction of the 
chimney. Other early birds were already 
Swarming towards the same 
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others, again, were rushing here and there for 
the police, the fire brigade—for help of any 
kind. 

Bob might have been only five minutes later, 
and he would have stood but a small chance 
of getting to the heart of the crowd, for by 
that time thousands of people, half dressed 
and wild-eyed, were to have come upon the 
scene. As it was, only some two or three 
hundred men were there, with but a couple of 
policemen in the centre, when the youngster 
ended his short race. 

“Yes, I saw it all,’ one man was repeating, 
as Bob pulled up breathless. “I was just 
starting out with my coffee stall, and I saw 
the aeroplane smash right against the chim- 
ney. Then she gave a flop, and I thought it 
was all up with her; but she seemed to have 
hooked on fast to the stack, and the man—I 
never saw a smarter performance. He——” 

“Who says he’s only ten feet away from the 
stack?” demanded another member of the 
excited throng, gazing aloft with everybody 
else. “Fifteen feet, I say—and who’s going 
to get at him, even from the top of the 
shaft?” 

“But some of you will have a try for it, 
won’t you?” panted Bob. “Can’t somebody 
climb the stack? There’s the iron ladder all 
the way up. Can’t somebody try to climb it?” 

“Oh, plenty of us could try, but where’s the 
use?” grumbled one man. “It wants a fellow 
who can cast a rope, and that’s another 
matter.” 

“They’ve gone for the firemen, youngster. 
They'll manage if you give them time. Five 
minutes will see them here.” 

“Five minutes!” 

The boy fell back a little, and gave a des- 
perate glance around. 

A few of the men avoided his gaze, as 
though they read in it an accusation of cow- 
ardice. If they did, they were mistaken. 
Born and bred amongst these hardy toilers of 
the great Midland town, Bob Halliday knew 
them too well to question their courage. It 
was quite true what one of them had said; 
plenty of them could dare to climb the ladder, 
and perhaps succeed in reaching the top. But 
the emergency demanded more than this. It 
called for the ability to cast a rope. None 
of them possessed that skill, or there would 
have been volunteers; but he, Bob—had he 
not practised many a time with a lasso? 

“Farther back, please!” cried the police- 
men. “Now, my boy,” added one of them, 
“you hear what I say? Come away from that 
rope—drop it, I say!” 

The command went unheeded by Bob, and 
all in an instant there was a great sensation 
in the crowd, one-half of the onlookers shout- 
ing with mixed impatience and anger, whilst 
others were silent, struck dumb with aston- 
ishment. For, evading all who would have 
deterred him, Bobby had slung the coil of 
stout rope over one shoulder, had made a run 
at the iron ladder which ran up the chimney 
side, and was already twenty rungs high, 

“Hi—come down!” 

“No—let me try! Let me try, at least!” was 
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the answering cry of entreaty from the intrepid 
lad; and, deaf to all responsive shouts, whether 
of anger or appeal, he went on again. 

Up, and still upward—forty, fifty, sixty 
rungs, and still there were more to come. Look 
down he would not; he knew it would spell 
defeat, and he didn’t mean to be defeated. 

If the fireman arrived in time to take his 
place, so much the better. Experienced climbers 
as they were, they could easily take the rope 
and pass him on the ladder. But, until they did 
turn up, he would not give in. 

He meant to reach the rung that was on a 
level with the unhappy man whose senses must 
be reeling with the horror of the situation. 

Once after pausing a moment for breath, a 
great cheer came to the boy, and involuntarily 
he glanced down, expecting to see a fireman on 
the bottom rung of the ladder. But the cheer 
had not been for a newcomer; it had been in- 
spired by his-own resumption of the climb, and 
quite suddenly he felt a queer feeling of shame 
rush over him. 

Although he had always acted up to the 
Scout’s motto, he had never been a boy to 
thrust himself to the fore—no true Scout ever 
is—and the consciousness that many people 
down below were now watching his exhibition 
with admiration—it did not make his task 
any easier. 

This, however, was for a moment only; in 
the next there came the rallying thought of 
the aeroplanist’s dire extremity, and with set 
teeth and a steadier nerve he went on, rung 
by rung, whilst the breeze blew keener in his 
face and on his wrists, until it threatened to 
numb him to the bone. 

Many a time he made a false step that all 
but left him hanging by one hand only; but 
the very horror of these slips only increased 
his anxiety for the aeroplanist. 

Eighty rungs below—forty yet to come. By 
now the daring nature of his undertaking was 
all too plain to him, and there came moments 
when, daunted by his position, he had to shut 
his eyes and pause for a space, gasping for 
breath. 

Once, after one of these pauses, he gave a 
shout intended for the man overhead, but it 
seemed to die away in the wind. Not a sound 
came to him from the chimney-top, and there- 
upon a new fear fell like a hammer-stroke 
against Bobby’s fast-beating heart. What if 
the man were too cold, too paralyzed with fear, 
to do aught but cling to the wreckage? How, 
then, would he catch the rope, if ever it were 
flung to him? 

Twenty rungs more. 

“Twenty—that’s all,” Bob cried aloud to 
himself, in the teeth of the cold wind. “It 
can’t be any worse, now. Steady!” 

So at last he reached a rung not far short 
of the topmast—a giddy height, from which 
the mighty crowd below, had he ventured to 
glance down at it, would have seemed like a 
colony of ants. Linking his right arm about 
one rung, with his left he unslung the rope, 
and made ready for a cast. 

Not a word passed between him and the aero- 


planist; but each read a message in the other's 
eyes, and that sufficed. With all the strength 
and skill the boy could command, he cast the 
rope, only to see it fall short of the man, who, 
placed as he was, durst not make a grab at it. 

Precious as was every moment, there could 
be no hurrying. It takes some little time to 
coil a length of rope with only one free hand 
for the job. At last, however, Bob was ready 
for another throw, and he would have made 
the venture, but for a cry that gave him 
pause. 

“Wait!” cried the man. “Can’t you get 
astride one rung? You'll be safer there.” 

The suggestion came as a welcome one, and 
was speedily acted upon. With some difficulty 
Bob contrived to get his right leg through the 
rung, a position which enabled him to release 
his hold of the other. 

“Look out!” he shouted then, and away went 
the rope, uncoiling in the air, and falling wide 
of the mark again. 

At the same instant, almost, there came cer- 
tain ominous creakings of the framework, 
which moved and moved again. Bob glanced 
in terror at the aeroplanist. The latter’s gaze 
was intent upon that portion of the machine 
which had fouled the chimney. Neither boy 
nor man voiced his alarm, but each knew full 
well that the next few seconds must decide 
between life and death for one of them. Torn 
though they were, the planes of the flying 
machine still offered resistance to the wind, 
flapping and crackling like the slatting of a 
ship’s canvas. 

ror a third time the boy made ready, but 
now it seemed as if all the power was ebbing 
from his limbs. Happily, he had often prac- 
tised left-handed throws; but the aeroplanist 
seemed farther away than ever, the wind 
more like a shrieking gale, and the very chim- 
ney toppling. Impossible that he could do 
it! But he would try; he would not give up. 

Flap, flap from the torn planes of the ma- 
chine; a prolonged cr-r-eak from the frame- 
work. Now! 

With all his might he flung the rope. It 
spun through the air, seemed to be going @ 
little wide, was caught by the wind and blown 
nearer in to the man—was caught by him, and 
held fast. 

“You’ve got it, sir? Oh, good!” 

The reply was a shout of frantic appeal. 

“Make fast your end—to the ladder! If 
the machine goes and I fall, I shall pull you 
off. Quick—she’s going!” 

Was it the lifeblood surging in his ears, or 
a roar from the crowd below? Bobby didn’t 
know. Clumsily he got his end once round 
an iron rung, and that was all. For, ere he 
could make the simplest knot, there came the 
sound of a rushing wind; the flying machine 
swayed violently as its owner got clear of the 
tackle and flung himself off; and then the 
whole thing went careering downwards. 

The boy closed his eyes for an instant; when 
he opened them, it was to see the mammoth 
machine strike the earth far below, whilst at 
the end of the taut rope swung the rescued 
aeroplanist. Safe! 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
meeting of the Boy Scouts 
Captain H. EB. Yates was au- 

thorized to assemble the Scouts and ap- 

pear at the unveiling of the Lincoln 
Monument. The boys will appear in full uni- 
form and are to be given a regular place in 
the ceremonies of the day. Reports were read 
showing that there are now, in Lincoln, seven 
troops of Scouts with a total membership of 
179. The proposition of establishing a sum- 
mer camp for the boys was discussed, but de- 
cision was deferred until the next meeting. 

7” 


FLORENCE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


on 


the 
March 7, 


March, 8.—(Special to BOYS’ LIFE.)—Lying 
within 500 yards of his home in an old box 
ear of the Atlantic Coast line, the body of 
little eight-year-old Andrew Johnson was 


found to-day, by the troop of Boy Scouts in 
charge of Mr. James Evans. Just a few mo- 
ments before the body was found it was an- 
nounced that the Governor had offered a re- 
ward of $100 for the child, which amount was 
supplemented by the father of the child with 
the sum of $400, but while the printing of the 
announcement was in progress, the body was 
found. - 


* = 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

March 9.—A two-act playlet will be given at 
the Cleveland Avenue M. E. Church by the 
Boy Scouts, March 15. The play is by J. S. 
Mundenhall and A. J Rieder, Scoutmaster and 
Assistant of that district, and is based upon 
the Scout Manual. It has a pretty plot and in- 
troduces several features of the Scout manoeu- 
vers and tactics. About thirty-five boys will 
take part in the production. 


+ * : 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
March 6.—(Special to BOYS’ LIFE.)—The 
Boy Scout movement was unqualifiedly in- 
dorsed as teaching patriotism and self-reliance 
by speakers at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Oregon Congress of Mothers, held at the 
Y. M. C. A. yesterday here. Mrs. E. A. Rich- 
ardson, prominent social worker of Montana, 
visiting in the city, was the prominent speak- 
er on the Boy Scout subject. 
* * * 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 

Boy Scouts of this city will compete in a 
novel aeroplane contest which has just been 
announced by Scout leaders and will be held 
about the middle of April. There will be pub- 
lic flights of miniature planes constructed by 
Scouts, and awards will go to the owner whose 
airship makes the highest and longest flights. 
Announcement of the contest has aroused big 
interest among Scouts, and one or more mem- 
bers in each patrol are endeavoring to master 
the laws of aviation and several model planes 
have already been built for experimental pur- 
poses. 


* * 
BOY SCOUTS POSE FOR MOVING PIC- 
TURES 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Feb. 14.—(Spe- 
tial to BOYS’ LIFE.)—A large number of the 
Boy Scouts of this place participated in a mov- 
ing picture play here, taken Feb. 12 of this 
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week by the Solax Company. Various scenes 
were taken on the way from this city to Wil- 
liam Canon, with the Boy Scouts as actors. 
The Boy Scouts visited the Cave of the Winds, 
where they were entertained by the manage- 
ment. The films will be shown in the near 


future. 
* * * 


PETOSKEY, MICHIGAN 
The Boy Scouts of Petoskey, Michigan, have 
organized an employment bureau for. the 
Scouts. The plan is to hire out Boy Scouts to 
any people desiring wood cut, snow shoveled, 
or any other odd jobs done. 
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RESUSCITATION BY SCOUTS. 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


There are more than two thousand Boy 
Scouts in Greater Boston Council, with Or- 
mond E. Loomis as Field Secretary of this ar- 
ganization. The prospects for a more rapid 
growth are bright. There are at the present 
time eighteen hundred tenderfeet, and before 
these boys can be qualified as first-class Scouts 
they must break in another tenderfoot. There 
are one hundred and sixty first-class Scouts. 
These boys are divided into sixty-eight troops, 
including two hundred and ninety-six patrols, 
under the guidance of one hrndred and 
twenty-five Scoutmasters. 2 


NEW SCOUTMASTER’S MANUAL 


Proof copies of the new Scoutmasters’ Manual 
for the Boy Scouts of America have recently 
been received. It is expected to be published 
for general distribution in a few months, and 
contains much matter to interest and instruct 
those having Boy Scouts under their direction. 

* - = 


NEW YORK CITY 


March 2.—The local troop of Boy Scouts at- 
tended the Sportsmen’s Show here to-day at 
Madison Square Garden, which will continue 
during the coming week. 
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BOY SCOUTS IN ROLE OF FIRE-FIGHTERS 


At Brooklyn, N. Y., Honesdale, Pa., and at 
Long Island, N. Y., They Help the Firemen 
Fight Flames. 

Many Boy Scouts are doing excellent work 
as fire fighters. Eight members of Troop 31 
of the Boy Scouts of America in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., saved a house at Fourth avenue and 
Seventy-ninth street, Bay Ridge, from being 
destroyed by fire recently. The Scouts, under 
Scoutmaster Jack Duffy, were returning 
from a hike when they saw the house 
on fire and a woman trying to beat out the 
flames. They rushed to the woman’s aid, and 
after a half hour’s work extinguished the 
flames. In the party were Newton Nash, aged 
13; William Nash, 19; Argvle Rooney, 15; Wil- 
liam Rooney, 12; Ralnh Marshall, 13; Lester 
Webster, 14, and Walter Hone, 12. All are 
residents of Dyker Heights and sons of wealthy 
parents. 

Boy Scouts of Honesdale, Pa., gave assist- 
ance to the firemen in one of the coldest nights 
in January in fighting a fire. It was 32 degrees 
below zero when the fire started. Firemen 
were kept busy all night battling with the 
blaze. The Boy Scouts gathered at the fire in 
quick time. 

The descrivtion of what the boys did is fur- 
nished by E. C. Jenkins, their Scoutmaster, 
who says: “Our troop was used to furnish 
these men with hot coffee, run to distant homes 
for dry clothing, carry orders for chief or fore- 
men, help men down ice-covered ladders, keep 
watch over men in dangerous places. Our sig- 
nal (Bob-white) could be heard every few 
minutes as some lad was called. No loud calls, 
no fuss nor confusion, just a word and a 
Scout was there. For several hours Walter 
Allenbacker, Carl Bullock, Clarence Bodie and 
Assistant Scoutmaster Rav Dibble underwent 
the most trying service. Farrington Burhardt, 
Edward Leine, Vincent Carroll, William Miller, 
Edward Gunther, Earl and Ralph Transue, 
Gerald Gerry carried coffee to every pipe noz- 
zle, engine, everywhere inside the fire lines. 
They were constantly in great danger, as they 
helped some half-paralyzed man from a roof, 
changed his soaked and stiffly frozen gloves 
for dry ones, followed a fireman through some 
perilous place. 

The Boy Scouts in Ocean Side, Long Island, 
gave help recently in the saving of articles in 
the house of Jesse Warner which got on fire. 
Boy Scouts answered the fire alarm almost as 
quickly as the volunteer fire department. They 
helped in carrying many things from the resi- 
dence. So pleased was Mr. Warren with the 
work of the Scouts that he wrote to Colonel 
Eldred, Scoutmaster, saying: ‘‘We also wish 
to say that many of the small, yet valuable 
things, which might easily have been lost were 
saved, for which we believe we are entirely 
indebted to the alertness of the Boy Scouts.” 








BADEN-POWELL DISCOURAGES RE- 
PORTERS 


All over the country reports are coming to 
this office of the meagre reception tendered to 
reporters by General Baden-Powell. The 
editor of one newspaper was so incensed by 
General Baden-Powell’s treatment of report- 
ers, that he revised the Scout law and made 
it applicable to their reception. 

From this, you can well appreciate the suc- 
cess of the representative of BOYS’ LIFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, in his interview 
with Baden-Powell. 

When Baden-Powell visited Boston, Mr. O. 
D. Griswold, a member of the staff of BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, interviewed 
Baden-Powell and had quite an interesting 
chat with him, from which the article in last 
month’s magazine was prepared. Aside from 
this, Baden-Powell gave the message to the 
Boy Scouts in America to be published only in 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. — 





SOCIALISM AND THE BOY SCOUTS 


Socialists are highly sensitive and suspicious 
folk. Devotees of this cult seem always to he 
on the lookout for “capitalistic aggression” jp 
one form or another. Living under laws al- 
ready established and seeking the protection 
of a system that, whatever its faults, is a 
guarantee of political freedom, they never- 
theless antagonize every manifestation of that 
power which is necessary to assure enforce- 
ment of laws and protection to individual 
liberty. Although tolerated in the expression 
of their political theories, they themselves 
often are intolerant. 

The other day Lieutenant General Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, founder of the Boy Scouts move- 
ment, visited in Portland, Ore. He addressed 
a meeting of Boy Scouts, and a party of So- 
cialists invaded this meeting and hissed the 
speaker. At the conclusion of the programme 
General Baden-Powell invited the Socialists to 
come to the platform and state the reasons for 
their antagonism toward the Scout movement. 
One of the Socialists with a manliness that did 
him credit arose and declared that Westem 
Socialists had been misinformed regarding the 
Scouts and their purposes. But they had al- 
ready hissed the visitor, notwithstanding that 
they acknowledged afterward they did not 
know why. It was a manifestation of the same 
spirit shown frequently by Socialists and union 
labor. The idea that the Boy Scouts is a semi- 
military organization formed with the ultimate 
view of being used to suppress rioting or dis- 
order in strikes is common. But it is entirely 
erroneous. 

A little investigation of the Boy Scouts move- 
ment will convince any fair-minded person that 
it is not at all dangerous. The rules and re- 
quirements of admission and advancement are 
clean, wholesome and have nothing to do with 


military service. The boy is taught truthful- 
ness, right living, to be patient, kind and re- 
spectful. He is coached in first aid methods, 


to take care of himself and others in all sorts 
of emergencies. It is impressed upon him that 
he must not drink or smoke or do other things 
hurtful to his health, and, in fact, the way is 
pointed out to him to live an ideal existence. 
Now every man and woman knows that it is 
impossible to make boys live sermons or to be 
good without some fun. There must be some 
sort of boyish attractiveness in this sort of 
thing. Therefore the wise founders made it a 
“Scout” movement. Scouts never hurt any- 
body. It is a perfectly innocent idea. The 
boys are given pleasant and wholesome duties 
in the open air where the fun and the work 
are well mixed so that neither palls. No mem- 
ber of the Boy Scouts of America is taught to 
use a gun or to drill in military tactics. Any 
boy who is healthy and strong will be benefited 
by belonging to the Scouts. There is nothing 
connected with it that runs contrary to any 
religion or political tenet. Therefore all the 
furore about ‘militarism’? is mere fol-de-rol. 
If to make a boy strong mentally and physic- 
ally, brave and kind, resourceful and helpful, 
clean and honest is inimical to Socialism, then 
the Socialists ought to revise their creed— 
Kansas City, Mo., Journal. 





FIELD SECRETARIES TO COVER ENTIRE 
COUNTRY 


A meeting has been called at the Boy Scouts 
headquarters in New York City of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Council. At 
this meeting, definite arrangements will be 
made to appoint five Field Secretaries to cover 
the United States, with headquarters at New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Denver and San 
Francisco. These Secretaries will divide the 
United States into five districts, which they 
will cover thoroughly, establishing local coun- 
cils in every city in the country. 














CANAL ZONE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


On Saturday, February 24, the Canal Zone 
Boy Scouts of America held their regular 
monthly outing; this time at Porto Bello, one 
of the old places visited by the pirate, Henry 
Morgan, during his reign of terror. 

Probably no greater criminal ever lived than 
he, and there is plenty of evidence to prove 
this on the Isthmus of Panama. 

Some of the Scouts spent their time in 
swimming, but the most of them visited the 
old forts which Morgan had to overcome when 
he made his raid in 1668; very little evidence 
of the fierce conflict remains, only a few dents 
in the stone walls which were probably made 
by bullets; but to see the old forts with the 
dismounted cannon laying around, and here 
and there a cannon ball, made the stories 
about Morgan seem real. 
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few years. Some editors are trying to make 
people believe that the Scout movement is to 
prepare boys for the militia; your Scout book 
does not learn you to be a soldier, but if lived 
up to will make you a self-supporting, helpful, 
world-loving member of mankind. 

I want to see the Boy Scout organization 
use all its influence towards universal Peace, 
and the VERY BEST weapons needed to 
bring about this condition is the written and 
spoken word. 

HARRY W. OTIS, Scoutmaster, 


Gorgona, Canal Zone. 
* *” * 


BOY SCOUTS TO MARCH MEMORIAL 
DAY 


From all sections of the country come letters 
from Scouts telling of their plans to parade 
with the G. . on Memorial Day, May 30. 
No doubt the public will be glad to see again 
this youthful escort for the grizzled veterans 











President Taft with the Boy Scouts at His Summer Home in Beverly, Mass. 





History tells us that Morgan took his stolen 
gold and sailed to England; that he was hon- 
ored by the King and sent to Jamaica a8 
Lieutenant Governor. It seems strange that 
a pirate should receive honor at the hands of 
a King, and be placed in a fine position; but 
if we stop and think a few moments we will 
see that conditions haven’t changed as much 
as we would like to have them; commercial 
pirates are to-day honored and placed in fine 
positions; but the world is getting better 
because custom demands that they do their 
stealing according to law; some time, when 
we get wise enough, we'll change the law and 
then there won’t be any pirates. 

If the Boy Scouts live up to their oath and 
the Scout law as laid down in the official 
Hand Book of the Boy Scouts of America, 
this world will be a better place to live in a 


of the Civil War. It will be a solemn reminder 
that each generation is expected to make its 
sacrifice and perform its duty for humanity and 
country on this Memorial Day, when we honor 
our dead heroes. 

_ * * * 


GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

The Boy Scouts of Gettysburg, Pa., are 
planning to take a “hike’’ during the month of 
June to Philadelphia, where they will attend 
the annual encampment of the Boy Scouts of 
America. This organization attained promi- 
nence last year when they traveled on foot 
from Gettysburg to Washington. 

* om + 


Baden Powell, while on his tour across the 
world and in his talks with mothers, would do 
a practical and kindly service to these mothers 
if he will tell them how to break their sons of 
putting in most of their time in the pantry, 
scouting for eatables. 
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FORREST CITY, ARKANSAS 

A troop of Boy Scouts of America was added 
last October to the national body by the or- 
ganization of four patrols by Prof. S. R. Steele 
in Forrest City. The troop, thirty strong, ex- 
hibited fire-lighting and semaphore signalling 
at the Arkansas State Fair last October, and by 
their good work in the Vapor City won for 
themselves a certain distinction which has since 
served as a great stimulus in following up the 
law and practices of the Scout. 

During the past six months the Scouts have 
given three public exhibitions, the most unique 
of which was the one given in entertainment 
of the mothers of the city on February 15. On 
this occasion the boys illustrated by a series of 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 

The annual election of the officers of Troop 
6, Fort Orange Division, Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca, took place at the troop quarters, Central Y. 
M. C. A. Building, Wednesday evening, March 
6. The following officers were elected by bal- 
lot: Troop Treasurer, Bernard Rodgers, 49 Al- 
bany Street; Troop Color Bearer, Harry O. 
Stevens, 453 Elk Street; Beaver Patrol Leader, 
Oscar Lewis, 1032 4th Street, Renss.; Otter 
Patrol Leader, Edward McCormack, 1307 38rd 
Street, Renss.; Eagle Patrol Leader, William 
McTague, 864 Broadway. 

The troop is in fine shape and are making 
big pine for the ona. summer. 

THUR J. FITZ RALD, Scoutmaster. 





Courtesy of National Magazine. 





The Work of the | Boy Scouts Being Reviewed by General Baden-Powell, 
President Taft and Ambassador Bryce. 





demonstrations most of the physical work of 
scoutcraft, and as a fitting tribute to the 
mothers turned the sentiment of their speeches 
and songs to mother. 

A Scout Home at Norfleet Springs has just 
been completed at an expense of $200. 

The Local Council, consisting of thirty-five of 
the most prominent business and professional 
men of the city, met recently and banquetted 
together. The executive committee is composed 
of the following: Mayor A. D. Boyle, Chairman; 
Rev. E. P. J. Garrott, Secretary; W. W. Camp- 
bell, Treasurer; R. Steele, Scoutmaster; 
Rev. George R. Kirker, H. K. Becker, H. A. 
Knight, W. S. Alley, Dr. L. H. Merritt, Joe A. 
Youngblood, J. G. Sanders, J. L. Newsome and 
J. M. Gilliam. 

Much interest is taken in the Scout work by 
the enterprising people of this town, and the 
boys have been liberally encouraged both by 
the money that has been contributed and by 
i interest manifested on the occasion of 
ex t. 


. . o 
BEVERLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
The local troop of the Boy Scouts are proud- 
iy displaying a fine new American flag, pre- 
sented to them by the Women’s Relief Corps. 
The Scouts will carry the colors in all of their 
parades. 


BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA 

Scouts Clark Miller, Paul Wilford, Edward 
Young and Geologist Prof. W. Wightman took 
a 25-mile hike to Foul Rift along the Delaware 
River on Saturday, February 24. While there 
they put out a fire and also discovered an in- 
scription on a rock which was written by an 
early settler in 1701. The inscription reads 
hat the settler joined his family at that point. 

he names cannot be made out on account of 
the fact that the river has worn the rock so. 

* * * 
NAMES CHILD AFTER SIR ROBERT 
BADEN-POWELL 

Among the honors thrust upon Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell, who has recently returned to 
England after his extensive tour visiting the 
Boy Scouts of this country, is the naming of a 
New Jersey baby for him. 

The baby arrived February 7, at the home of 
James E. Shand of Grove Street, New Jersey. 

Mr. Shand has _ three other boys, Hallie, 
James, Jr., and Douglass, the first two being 
members of the Phil Kearney Troop of Boy 
Scouts of Arlington. 

Mr. Shand states that little Baden-Powell 
Shand and his brother, Douglass, will also be- 
come members of the Boy Scouts when they 
grow up. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. S. DUDLEY 


ROBABLY every boy has at one time or 
another had a longing to get a camera 
or kodak. He has seen others taking 
pictures and he knows he is capable of 
doing what any other boy can. At least he is 
— boy if he has not this regard for his own 
ability. 
Photography is interesting and, at the same 


time, it can be made profitable. But forget- 
ting, for the time-being, the money-making 
features, I want to impress upon the father 


and the mother of every boy the educational 
value of camera work. 

In the first place, photography can be made 
an instructor unequalled by any human 
teacher, providing it is carried out along right 
lines. A camera or kodak in the hands of a 
boy will lead him to study nature and grasp 
the fine details which ordinarily would be 
overlooked. Instead of hunting the squirrel 
with the gun a far more pleasurable afternoon 
can be spent setting the camera in a favorable 
location and running a trigger string to a safe 
distance where you can watch for your game 
to come to the bait you have previously placed 
in front of the camera. 

Can’t you draw on your imagination suffi- 
ciently strong to see the satisfaction of carry- 
ing home with you the image of that little live 
animal sitting on his hind feet eating a nut out 
of his little forepaws? Then you have added 
pleasure when it comes to developing the plate 
or film. Here you watch a creamy colored 
substance turn into, first, a dim outline of a 
something—presently you recognize the squir- 
rel—you see him standing right in front of you 
just as natural as life, for you did photograph 
a real live squirrel. And the product of your 
little patience during the afternoon waiting 
for him to get in proper location in front of 
the camera will be a source of joy for years to 
come. You have not brought home a dead ani- 
mal which will be forgotten inside of a week. 

I started to say something about the educa- 
tional value of using the camera. To begin 
with, you must know where squirrels live— 
what they like to eat—when they are hungry— 
how they get their food. This requires prelimi- 
nary study and the asking of questions from 
older persons. And when you lay there wait- 
ing for Mr. Squirrel you will see a dozen and 
one other things you never thought existed. 
Presently the chap whose portrait you are to 
make comes in sight. Notice whether he walks 
like a cow or like a monkey. Observe his 
every movement, and within the next five 
minutes you will learn more than in the same 
number of hours spent in the school room. Not 
that the school room is not valuable—it is ab- 
solutely necessary—still, the broadening out of 
one’s education by coming directly in contact 
with nature through the use of the camera will 
tell you more natural science than is possible to 
dig out of a dry textbook. 

But squirrels are not the only thing that you 
can photograph. Do you not remember the day 
you went out snaring gophers? When a boy I 
thought this was great sport, to lay on the grass 
in the boiling hot sun, about ten feet from a 
gopher hole, string in my hand ready to give 
a hard jerk the instant I saw a little nose come 
above the ground. Still, would I not have more 
satisfaction to-day if I could turn to an album 
filled with photographs and find among the 
collection one of that same little gopher with 
his head protruding out of his little doorway, er 


perhaps standing on his hind feet taking a gen- 
eral survey of the land, wondering what my 
next move would be? Yes, I’d give a whole 
lot to look at those little animals to-day as I 
did twenty years ago. And there would have 
been far more satisfaction and pleasure right 
then in making exposures with the camera, de- 
veloping the plate and finishing the prints, than 
> —s the life out of the gopher with the 
string. 

But it costs too much money, do I hear you 
say? It will not cost a cent more than to fire 
your rifle dozens of times in an afternoon. You 
will spend ten to twenty-five cents in an after- 
noon for cartridges. That would give you two 
to five plates to expose. And remember that 
you can sell every good picture you make. I 
could mention off-handed twenty magazines 
that would pay you at least a dollar a print for 
good animal pictures. Wouldn’t that be good 
pay for a day’s work? Perhaps it would take 
you two or three afternoons to get something 
really worth sending to as but you are 
loneeane. and learning about NATURE, all the 
while. 

What could you earn from hunting with the 
gun, other than selling the pelt of the skunk, 
beaver, muskrat or similar animal? And you 
know they have but one hide, while you can 
make dozens of pictures—each one of which is 
worth the price of the pelt. For the higher the 
price paid for the skin the more in demand 
would be the picture of the live fellow to whom 
that skin belonged. And there is a good price 
for the’ photograph of the animal whose outside 
dress has no market value. 

Perhaps you have collected postage stamps as 
a hobby. What could be more interesting than 
collecting a series of photographs of a certain 
specie of animal, or bird, or plant? Here again 
is profit for you, because this collection could 
be sold to a far greater number of publications 
than single subjects, and far higher prices 
would be paid than for any album of postage 
stamps that the average fellow gets hold of 
during a number of years saving and collect- 


ng. 

It’s not all clear sailing. I don’t want to be 
misunderstood on this point. But I do want to 
make it clear to every reader of BOYS’ LIFE 
that you can get onto the means and methods 
of making pictures just as quickly as you can 
learn to shoot a gun straight. You will have 
some failures, yet you would also miss a bird 
or two when out hunting with your gun, so 
what’s the difference, excepting in the far 
greater satisfaction you are going to get from 
hunting by means of photography. 

When you have sold some of your prints to 
the magazines and feel the need of getting a 
better equipment, you will find the profits you 
have made from the start will justify your in- 
vesting in a pretty good outfit. I'll not offer 
any suggestions along this line. It is not nec- 
essary; you can pick up catalogues in the store 
of any supply dealer or a letter to any camera 
advertiser in this magazine that will point you 
along the right road. And you can put your 
trust in what the reliable manufacturers of 
camera goods say. I have yet to find a catalogue 
that makes a statement the manufacturer can- 
not prove true. If you want any help you can 
write me a letter, sending it in care of the 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE. Nothing will give 
me greater pleasure than to assist you to make 
the right start. 
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legaush 
River, I 
heard a 
story of 
the old 
lumbering 
days that 
I thought 
would well 
bear re- 
telling. 

The inci- 
dent oc- 
curred in 
the sixties, 
when get- 
ting timber in that vast forest region was 
a very great industry, just as it is still, al- 
though now, of course, it has to be sought far- 
ther back in the wild country of mountain and 
of flood. 

I will, for obvious reasons, only use such 
names of men and places as will serve the 
purpose. 

A lumber firm called McDonald & Co. had a 
staff of about three hundred men felling tim- 
ber for two years in the neighborhood of the 
river, and piling it up close to landings on the 
banks, so that when the spring freshets came 
it could be conveniently rolled into the swollen 
stream and floated down to the mills at head- 
quarters. There were acres and acres of logs 
in the valley, for the firm knew that the over- 
flow from certain lakes could be counted upon 
to do the mighty task expected of it. 

The hands were a hard-working, if a some- 
what mixed and rough lot, there were Scotch 
and Irish, French-Canadians, and Indians. For 
two years these men had been cooped up in the 
backwoods, felling and dragging the timber to 
where the forces of Nature were to do the rest 
for them. 

The men, according to wont, had received 
hardly any pay for the time they had been 
working for the firm, the usual agreement be- 
ing that the employers found them in food 
and shelter, and such articles as were neces- 
sities in that out-of-the-way place, until the 











By JOHN MACKIE 


timber was floated down to the sawmills and 
converted into cash. Of course that was 4@ 
long journey of hundreds of miles, but it was 
the least part of the work. 

It was now about the middle of March, and 
the word had been passed up and down the 
valley to the various gangs of “choppers,” and 
others, to break in the landings. By this time 
all hands were in much the same state of 
mind as schoolboys who are looking forward 
to the long-deferred holidays, when, like a 
bolt from the blue, a piece of news, carried by 
a moose-hunter to McDonald himself, brought 
consternation and dismay into the camp. 

A rival firm of lumber-getters had built a 
mighty dam across the stream which issues 
from Lake St. Marie, some thirty miles farther 
up, which would divert the flood waters into 
another chain of lakes, and send them round 
by a western route to join the great river. 
This, of course, would mean all McDonald’s 
lumber being left high and dry. 

So taken aback at first were the men by this 
utterly unexpected news and all that it meant 
to them, that they seemed incapable of shap- 
ing their thoughts into words. Lumbermen, 
as a rule, are a peace-loving, cheerful lot, and 
aggression does not enter into their calcula- 
tions. They remained inactive for a few days, 
and said nothing. Then the obviously high- 
handed and unjust course their rivals had 
adopted seemed to come home to them, and 
their tongues were loosened. 

“By gar,” said a big French-Canadian, “who 
dat be up dere guard ze dam?” 

“Turcotte and a score of men,” replied the 
trapper. 

“Bon Dieu!” exclaimed the Canadian, and 
the others puffed at their pipes and thought hard 

They all knew Turcotte, the French giant. 
He was a man seven feet in height, with a 
back that resembled a barn door, a neck like 
a bull’s, a face that resembled a satyr’s, and 
a temper that was shortness itself. His 
strength was prodigious, and his fist as effec- 
tive as a battering ram. 

No one ever dreamt of quarrelling with, or 
opposing him; his record was too deadly. He 
was said to have killed at least three men, 
and maimed half-a-dozen for life. 

“Men,” said the Boss, “you all know how it 
is with me. I’ve always been perfectly straight 
ay plain with you, and you have all along 
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been fully aware of how I stood in regard to 
money matters. All the capital I possess lies 
in these logs, and until they’re floated down to 
the mills I can’t pay you a red cent. That’s 
how the matter stands exactly.” 

There was a murmur as of assent from the 
angry crowd, for they had always been fully 
aware of the situation. The Boss was in a 
very awkward plight, for he was menaced by 
ruin on the one hand, and an angry mob of 
men on the other, who had a couple of years’ 
pay to draw. As for the giant Turcotte and 
his men, armed with shotguns, guarding the 
dam, he knew that in addition to the danger 
of attacking them there was the law of the 
land to be reckoned with. His position would 
be a@ very serious one indeed if it could be 
proved he had in any way encouraged or aided 
these men to resort to violence. 

Still, the time had come to float the logs, 
and if they missed the floods, it would mean 
the delay of another year, and that was out 
of the question. 

“Men,” repeated McDonald, “I’ve told you 
how things stand, and the worst of the situa- 
tion is I’m afraid we are going to run short 
of provisions if we remain here. I did not 
reckon upon this.” 

There was an angry murmur among the 
men. They left the Boss, and walked some 
little distance farther up the clearing to dis- 
cuss the situation. 

McDonald watched them speculatively. 

“They’re going to do it,” he said to himself, 
“they mean biz, but they won’t say as much 
to me for fear of getting me into trouble, and 
I'm obliged to them. I'll get my papers and 
belongings ready to put on the big raft, for I 
fancy we’ll start some time to-morrow. 

That night three-score men tightened. their 
belts, and taking stout sticks in their hands, 
met just outside the camp, and waited for 
someone to take the lead. The others had seen 
them prepare, but had said nothing. Every 
man of them was well-known to be a stayer 
and a fighter, and not likely to be intimidated 
or turned back by either word or act. 

“Is every one here, mates?” a tall man 
asked, getting up on a stump. He was s0 
muffled up that one could hardly have recog- 
nized him, even had the cloud drifting over 
the face of the-moon permitted. 

“All that’s required to do the trick, I 
reckon,” someone replied. 

“Then, mates, we’ve a long, rough tramp 
before us, so we'll make a start. But first, 
have you all your axes or peevies (levers), and 
is there the necessary rope?” 

There was a chorus of assent. 

“Then lead on, Michelle, and take us the 
shortest way.” 

The men moved off in the moonlight. They 
did not need urging. They had a double pur- 
pose to see to that night, or rather the next 
morning, for it would be barely light by the 
time they reached their objective. 

The night was chilly, and they walked 
quickly. This was not so much in order to 
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keep themselves warm as to have an oppor- 
tunity of trying conclusions with those who 
for years had been a grievous thorn in their 
sides, meancing not only their daily bread, but 
their personal safety. And the giant Turcotte 
—how were they going to fare with him? 
They hardly liked the idea of coming to close 
quarters with such a brute, but there were 
enough of them, and, anyhow, Turcotte had 
never hesitated to bully even the weak. 

Tramp, tramp, tramp! ll through the 
weary night they kept steadily on. Sometimes 
they were clambering amongst the rough, 
awkward boulders in the dry river bed, and 
again they were walking noiselessly through 
the dim forest glades, their footfalls silent 
by reason of the soft carpet of pine-needles. 
Beside the French half-breed Michelle, the 
muffied leader walked. No one spoke. It was 
a grim and sinister procession the passage of 
those rough, curiously-garbed figures through 
the stately columns of the pines. A grey, 
watery gleam was beginning to steal into the 
eastern sky when Michelle “spoke. 

“Tiens, M’sieurs. Dere ees ze dam. Bon Dieu, 
vat dat?” 

The forest had suddenly ceased, and before 
them stretched what they had come to destroy 
—the great dam built by the enemy. It was 
twenty feet high at least, and two hundred 
feet across, and on top of it silhouetted against 
the grey was the huge figure of the Canadian 
giant. 

“Steady, men,” cried the leader and a hand 
went up to enjoin silence. 

The men grouped quietly ’round him. 

“Look—at the far end of the dam—the 
others! The man we see on the timber is 
Turcotte. There can hardly be another like 
him.” 

Indeed there could hardly be, and in the 
mysterious and uncertain light of dawn, he 
loomed up a truly disconcerting and awe-in- 
spiring figure. He was picking his way 
leisurely across the massive construction of 
solid timber as if to rejoin his companions. 

“Steady men,” whispered the leader. “We 
must creep up as close to them as we can get 
in the shadow, and there will be time enough 
to act when they challenge us. If we can act 
first so much the better.” 

The men filed up silently, hugging the river 
bank on the south side where the fast dissi- 
pating shadow lay deepest, and then they 
clambered up a break in the bank so as to 
place themselves on the same level as the 
enemy. Daylight was coming on apace. A 
good sized lake had taken the place of the 
forest, and on the clearing alongside the dam 
they could see a couple of shanties. There was 
a group of men standing around the fire. The 
giant had just joined them. Suddenly-a mon- 
grel of some sort ran from an out-liouse and 
began to yelp. 

“Get ready, men,” said the leader; “but re- 
member we want to stop short at killing.” 

Then a voice hailed them. 

“Halt, who comes there?” it cried. 
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“The men from down the river,” cried the 
leader, and in a lower voice, “spread out, and 
advance, men.” 

“Halt, do you hear,” cried a voice that 
sounded deep and hollow like a bull’s. “What 
do you want?” 

“What we intend to have, water to float our 
logs down stream,” and the leader still ad- 
vanced. 

“Off with you, if you value your lives,” cried 
the giant, who towered a head and shoulders 
over his companions, who looked like children 
alongside him. “TI’ll give you fire instead of 
water if you don’t clear out.” 

“It’s no use talking, Turcotte,” said the 
leader. “There’s enough water and more in 
this lake than’ll do for us both. I can see 
you’ve been hired for the express purpose of 
obstructing us, for you're not fond of honest 
work. Water to float our logs we mean to 
have, so if you try to stop us you'll have to 
take the consequences. Open the sluice gates, 
mates.” 

What Tureotte replied is unprintable, but 
seeing tliat McDonald’s men meant business, 
le cried on his assistants to back him up, and 
fired both barrels of his fowling piece into the 
enemy. Fortunately, owing to the thick 
leather shirts some of the men wore, the shot 
did little harm. 

‘Rush the brute, men,” cried the leader, and 
next moment he had set the example. 

The fight that followed is spoken of still in 
that part. The men who were with the giant 
made but a poor stand. 

Those who did try to use their fire-arms 
were promptly seized and flung headlong into 


the dam, where the ice-cold water doubtless 
completely quenched their martial ardor. 
Several showed fight and were promptly 


knocked down and then advised to quit the 
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field, which most of them quickly did. Others 
again either did not relish the work, or with 
some degree of sympathy for McDonald’s men, 
turned away and gave no further trouble. 

One thing was certain, Turcotte was not 
popular. He had been too great a bully, so no 
one would help him. 

At first it looked as if the giant did not 
want helping. McDonald’s men rushed on him 
like so many on a stag, but Turcotte was 
ready for them. They tried to grab his arms 
and legs, but the giant would shoot out his 
huge arm and fist like a piston rod, and smack 
—smack, the unfortunate men would go down 
before it like clay figures. 

He managed to snatch a gun from someone 

with the result that somebody else got a 
charge of buck-shot. Then he threw it 
amongst them, and flung them first one 
way and then another, and as they still kept 
rushing in on him, he caught one of them up 
in his arms and used the doubly unfortunate 
man as a species of battering ram. He re- 
sembled a roused bull attacked by a pack of 
wolves, and although they swarmed all over 
him, and managed to bring him to his knees 
more than once, he still managed to work his 
way about a hundred feet from the spot where 
they at first attacked him. 
* He would twist, and turn, and wiggle like 
an eel, and it seemed as if no number of men 
could ever take him. At last the leader cried 
on the men to leave Turcotte to him, and when 
the giant swung loose, reviling the men who 
would not stand by him, and aiming a sledge- 
hammer of a fist at the leader’s head, the man 
of science moved his head to one side, and hit 
the giant one on:the jaw, dropping him where 
he stood. 

“Bring the warping-line, unless he would 
like to have another round out of me,” cried 
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the leader. “We’ll make sure he is not up t 
any more tricks. What would you like toa} 
Turcotte?” 


But the giant only 
the mouth. 

“Tie him up,” cried the leader. 

They tied Turcotte’s hands, and wound th 
hawser round and round his body until 
could neither stir hand nor foot, and then they 
left him. 

“Tf ever I catch you on this job again, Tw. 
cotte,” said the victorious enemy, “TI’ll give ym 
something that will prevent you ever fightix 
another time. So beware! Now, chop dom 
the sluice gates, men, and get ready for § 
John.” 


The axes went to work, and in a few mir 
utes more the sluice gates were a thing of th 
past. The water seethed, and boiled, ani 
rushed like a live thing through the sluices, 

“Nothing can stop it now,” said the leade, 
“After we’ve eaten what we’ve brought with 
us—for I don’t suppose those chaps ove 
there will offer to entertain us—we’ll have ti 
hurry back and get under way. There’s » 
sleep for us for another forty-eight hours « 
so, but every hour means a day nearer ow 
destination. You'll all have your money it 
your pockets in less than a week, and nobody; 
been killed, which is something to be thankful 
for. Right about face, boys, and back tl 
way you came.” 

The men who had been left in 
camp could hardly believe their 
they heard and saw the rush of water com 
ing down the valley. But they knew th 
their comrades had been very far from idk 
and that Turcotte the giant and bully hil 
been laid by the heels at last. They started 
to float the logs, so that by the time thei 
companions returned everything was ship} 
shape and ready for a start. 

As for Turcotte, McDonald’s men 
afterwards that so little was he loved ¥ 
those who had hired him to intimidate the 
that they allowed him to remain tied up f 
a couple of days before they released him 
He was then without the strength or spirit 
turn on them. 

And so McDonald’s logs were floated to St 
John after all, and the men received their pa. 
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NOTE TO SCOUTMASTERS 

It is the intention of the publishers to present 
in each issue the news of the Boy Scout Move 
ment throughout the country, and to attain this 
end we ask that Scoutmasters send us as 8000 
as possible all the news of their patrols for 
publication. Forms close on the 1st of the pre 
ceding month for next month’s issue. Write 
only on one side of the paper.—Scout Editor. 


? 
BEYS’.OWN..1 OY, MAKER: 
Cameras, Microscopes, Telegraphs, Telephones, 
Magic Lanterns, Boats, Kites, Balloons, Masks, 





Wagons,Toy Houses, Bow & Arrow, Guns, 8! 
Stilts, Fishing Tackle. Rabbit & Bird Traps, 
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Hon. President, THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Hon. Vice-Pres., COL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


tional Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of 

America show that Lieutenant General 

Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell, recog- 
nized Scout Leader of the world, and James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, are arousing 
still greater interest in the Scout movement 
throughout the country. Sir Robert is now 
country, visiting Boy Scouts and giving al- 
most nightly lectures on _ scoutcraft. Chief 
nearing the Pacific coast in his trip across the 
Scout Executive West, accompanying him, is 
conferring with local Scout leaders and Scout- 
masters in the different cities, instilling new 
ideas as to the best methods of training the 
Scouts. While Baden-Powell is stimulating 
the boys with stories of scouting in different 
countries, West is arousing Scout Commis- 
sioners and Scoutmasters to higher standards 
for their work among the boys. 

The result of the visit to the different cities 
and towns already shows an increased num- 
ber of boys in the various patrols and troops. 
Boys who have heard General Powell’s lecture 
are eager to become Scouts. In Philadelphia 


‘Yona Heaaau letters received at the Na- 








SCOUT IN CAMP—HE FINDS “BOYS’ LIFE” 


A GOOD “PAL.” 
1200 boys have applied for admission to the 
various Boy Scout patrals since the visit of 
Baden-Powell to that city. To accommodate 
those boys the Scout Commissioners and other 
executives of Philadelphia are busily organiz- 
ing new patrols and troops. Young men who 
have become interested in the work are ap- 
plying at National Headquarters for commis- 
sions as Scoutmasters. 

In Boston, Ormond E. Loomis, Scout Com- 
missioner, reports an increased number of 
Scouts. In New York, Lorillard Spencer, Jr., 
Scout Commissioner, says that many more 
boys are joining the Scout movement. Like- 
wise in Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, 
Columbus, O., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., 
there has been an increased enrollment of 


ys. 
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Chief Scout, ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief Scout Executive, JAMES E. WEST 


OUR BOY SCOUTS TO VISIT ENGLAND 





President of the National Organization Pro- 
poses a Foreign Trip by 500 Lads. 

It was only recently that we were visited 
by a delegation of Australian Boy Scouts, 
and now a movement has been fairly 
launched by the Boy Scouts of America to 
send between 300 and 500 boys from various 
parts of this country over to England this 
summer. This would be expected to be fol- 
lowed by a return visit of the Boy Scouts from 
England, Scotland and Ireland. 

Colin H. Livingstone, the President of the 
national organization, is the originator of the 
plan, and is very enthusiastic over it. As the 
president of a steamboat company in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Livingstone is in touch with the 
steamship companies, and he has been busy 
getting rates from the various lines. He out- 
lined his plan. 

“You see there are 400,000 boys enlisted n 


the Boy Scouts in this country now,” said Mr. 
Livingstone, ‘‘and in England there are 275,- 
000. There are organizations now in 26 coun- 
tries. Further than to cultivate a _ friendly 
spirit of boys of one community for those of 
another the aim of the organization is to cul- 
tivate an international fellowship between boys. 
One way, and the best way, to do this is to let 
the boys of one country see something of those 
of another. The largest organization of Boy 
Scouts being in this country and the ‘next 
largest in Great Britain, it would be natural 
to bring those together first. 

With that in view, we are working on a plan 
to charter a steamship and send between 300 
and 500 American Boy Scouts to Great Britain 
this summer. Of course, as the majority of 
our boys are in school, it follows that they 
could not go until the summer vacations be- 
gin. I find that those i have consulted are as 
keen on the plan as lam. The boys would be 
sent with their Scoutmasters, a surgeon, a 
physician, and possibly nurses, and, of course, 
they would be looked after. 

Our plan would be for the boys to go to 
England, and there be taken about through 
that country, Scotland and Ireland by mem- 
bers of the local organizations. Of course they 
would probably camp out as they do here, and 
their expenses while in the country would be 
little. They would be received and in great 
measure entertained by the Scouts over there. 
They would get a knowlege of Great Britain 
and its people that they could never acquire 
from books. 

“I don’t believe the general public is thor- 
oughly aware of the extent the movement has 
taken hold of the youth of this country. It 
got so big that we had to move the national 
headquarters from Washington to New York, 
so as to be in touch with the greatest possi- 
ble number. It is costing now about $8000 a 
month to run the offices on Fifth avenue, where 
35 stenographers are kept busy with the cor- 
respondence.”’ 
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500 Stamps" 22¢ 


150, all diff., for 12c. 25 diff. to each applicant for our 15% 
app. sheets. 50 diff. to each applicant for our 60% sheets 
Applicants “must give good references and enclose 2c stamps 
for postage. Here are some bargains; write for others: 





New Foundland, No. bes cat......$ .15, our price.$ .05 
238 cat. -15 


Iba, No. 288 cat..cccccccccsgeee 25, our price. 
Venezuela, unused, No. 153 cat. -12, our price. .05 new 
Canada, unused, No. G1 cat....... .06, our price. = 
U. 8., unused, No. 219b cat....... -75, our price. .60 
U. 8., unused, No. 233 cat....... - 10, our price. .07 
U. 8., unused, No, 255 cat........ . .15, our price. .10 


BOSTON POSTAGE STAMPS COMPANY, 
84 Cottage Street, Melrose, Mass. 


STAMPS FREE ! 





100 ALL DIFFERENT 
for the names of two 
Collectors and 3 cents 


postage. - 

20 diff. Japanese Stamps ....-..eeeeeeeceecsccceers 05c 
20 diff. Russia Stamps .......-seeecececcceereceeces 10¢ 
1000 Hinges, 8c.; 5000 ..... Meieptéawkoceeaencsceacse 30¢ 
50 Blank Sheets, BEES BOD cccccescccccncsocscocece 19¢ 
10 Blank Approval Books, Holds G0........ceceeees 15¢ 
oie tn 10 diff. Foreign coins, 15c.; 20 diff. Foreign 


We buy stamps—Buying List, 10c. Wholesale 


list for dealers. 

_ TOLEDO STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO. 
STAMPS—Stamp Album and 155 All Dif.Rare, 
incl. China(dragon), Malay(tiger), Rhodesia, Tas- 
mania (l’dscape), Jamaica (w’t’rfall), etc. only 
10c; 1000 mixed for’gn only 10c. 1000 hinges Be. 
112 pp. Lists, coupons, etc., free! Agts. w't’d. 
60% We Buy Stamps. Huseman Stamp Co. 

Dept. AA, St. Louis M 


FREE 20° all different gre from 

20 countries free. Postage 2c 
Mention this paper. Large album 15c 
If possible, send names 2 collectors. 
We buy stamps. QUAKER STAMP 
CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


~~ 300 var. foreign, Egypt, Japan, Bra- 


zil, &c., 25¢c. Continental Postage 
Stamp Album post paid for 14c. Gold 
Coast, = =" copies. Cat. Net 





No. 14, 2p., QTAY «+--+-e+-es 15 =««.10 
No. 14, 3 hg | blue & orange.15 10 
No. 16, 8p., Olive .....++++++ 25 15 
No. 17, 4p., red, violet.....-. 35 =. 20 
50 var. Revenues for 50c. 
Agents wanted. 60% commission. 
Reterences required. NEW ENG- 


For —— 


bide, STAMP CO., 73 Washington 
B 


-» Boston, Mass. 


“10 Diff. old coins or bills, 25c; U.S Ct. or 

Ye. 100 yrs. old, 15c; half dime, 1860, 
ks ay new, 15c; 3c silver, 3 diff, good, 25¢c; 
Old coppers, dates before 1800, 5 for 30c; 
Nigeria coin 8c; Panama nickel set, 10c; 
je ae pe copper set, 10c; 50 Foreign 


nickel coins, 40c; Confederate money, $200 


for 20c; 10 Diff. big U.S. Cts. 40c; 5 diff. 
ce Soe; a Civil War Cent and lists, 
AS L. ELDER, Dept. A, 32 E 

2sra ) Street, New York City. 


LOOK ALL FOR 10: 


125 All different stamps, 150 mixed stamps,4 un- 
used stamps and 6 Post Cards, Only 10c. 
304! diff. South and Cen. American stamps, 100 

mixed stamps & 100 hinges Only 10c. Lists free 


R. & M. HARRIS, 2533 Ashland Ave.,Cincinnatl,0. 
FOWLER’S STAMP AND COIN AGE. 


A bright, newsy monthly magazine devoted to stamps 
and coins. 50 cents per year. A specimen copy will be 
sent you free. HENRY ADES FOWLER, 89-E West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















DANDY PACKET STAMPS FREE, for name and address 
two collectors, for 2c. poctage. Send to-day. U. T. 
STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 


The Stamp Album 


i HAVE always considered Holland an excel- 


lent country for the beginner to start 
upon, to get his eye in, as the cricketer 
| says. 


There are no deep pitfalls for him, there is 
| plenty of change in the designs of the stamps, 
jit is all interesting and straightforward going, 
jand there is absolutely no reason why a fel- 
|low should not get a complete collection of 
|all the Dutch stamps, from the first issue 
down to the present day. From 1852 to 1901 
there are no fewer than eight sets, all differ- 
ing radically in design from one another. 
These are comprised of sixty-six stamps in 
all, and there is not one out of reach of any- 
body of average means or philatelice thrift. 

I think it is an excellent thing for a chap 
who is finding his feet in stamp collecting to 
get the grip of one country, even though it is 
a pretty simple one to master. 

Nowadays, when there are ever so many 
thousands of stamps to deal with, there is 
only one way possible of getting on at all, 
and that is by concentrating your energies on 
one group of stamps at a time. To start 
with, you cannot do better than gather a 
complete collection of the stamps of our 
neighbors of the North Sea. 


The first Holland issue was in 1852, when 
the head of King William the Third appeared 
on three values, 5, 10, and 15 cents, blue, lake, 
and orange respectively. The portrait faces 
to the right, and “Postzegel” appears at the 
top. The stamps are imperforate, and are 
watermarked with a posthorn. 

In 1864 the same colors did duty for the 
same values, but in all other respects the 
issue was very different. The shape is 
jaltered, the portrait is larger, “Postzegel” is 
placed at the bottom, the issue is perforated 
| but not watermarked. 
| Three years later King William executes a 
right-about face, as far as his stamp portraits 
|go, for he is now depicted staring stolidly to 
ithe left. At the top of the square, plain 
frame “Nederland” is printed in bold type, as 
|is the value at the foot. There are six 
| varities now, the 20, 25, and 50 cents having 
been added. 

We have now travelled the first fifteen 
years in Holland’s philatelic history, and have 
not encountered a specimen which should be 
beyond the attaining of any collector. The 
highest-priced one is the 50 cents, gold, of the 
1867 issue, but even this should be obtainable 
for a couple of shillings. 

In 1859 stamps were issued bearing the 
Dutch arms. There were six varieties for 
five values, the 1 cent being printed both in 
black and green, the former color being the 
rarer. 

In 1872 King William reappeared on the 
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stamps of his country, the issue marking the 
most artistic design of all Dutch stamps. 
An oval supported by laurel contains the 
portrait of his majesty, and in the top cor- 
ners of the stamp the arms appear. Across 
the top “Nederland” is printed in a neat 
scroll, and the value has a prominent position 
at the foot. There were eleven varities, the 
new values being the 714, 124%, 22% cents, 1 
guld, and 2 guld, 50 cents. This same design 
was used in 1891, when the girlish head of 
Queen Wilhelmina, facing to the right, took 
the place of King William’s. Two fresh 
values were then added, the 3 cents and the 5 
guld, while several others had alternative 
colors. 

In 1876 a need for small value stamps was 
discovered, and to meet the demand the ugly 
stamps with the bare figure in the circle were 
issued. There are four varieties, the %, 1, 2, 
and 214 cents. 

I have already mentioned the 1891 Queen 
Wilhelmina issue, and we must now pass to 
the dawn of the new century, when an en- 
tirely new set of eighteen stamps were pro- 
duced. The first four of these are a slight 
improvements on the 1876 figure stamps, being 
now oblong in shape; but then there come 
eleven varieties of exquisite design, showing 
the young queen in the full glory of her 
majesty. The engraving was the work of M. 
E. Mouchon, of Paris. The three highest 
values, the 1, 2%, and 5 guld are still more 
elaborate, and of a larger size. 

I think I have said enough to convince you 
that there is a wealth of interest in the 
stamps of Holland, and that a comprehensive 
collection of them can be gathered together 
without ruinous expense. 


to the Boy 
25c. a year. 


THE BOY SCOUT, a weekly paper devoted 
Scouts of America. Stories and Troop News. 


40 Charlotte St., Utica, N. Y. 
Magi 

F R E : agic worth 25c., and Catalog. 

Send 5c. stamps. 


Magic,Dept.51, 270 W.39th St.,New York 





POCKET TRICK 








No Hobby Like Stamp Collecting 


Only 10c FOR A WEEKLY 


STAMP PAPER 


Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News, Boston, Mass., 
edited by C. E. Severn and Willard O. Wyllie, is 
the finest stamp paper in the world. All the 
news about stamps, stamp bargains and for- 
geries. 10 weeks for 10c and choice of premiums 


No. 2 No. 3 
A nice packet of U. S. envelope 
88 all different dies 1853 to 1900 
United States described and il- 


No. 1 
A packet of all 
different foreign 
stamps from all 














parts of world. stamps. lustrated. 

BO Gifferemt FOTONM .cccccccccccccccccccccccccocsecs $ .25 
GO Gifferent foreigM ......ccccccccccecsccvccccccccecs 1.00 
Portin, 2 GRE cecccccrccccccccccccevccccccccesceses -03 
GS, 10, BO Comfederate Wile 2... cccccccccccccccccccce -15 
100 dollar Confederate Dil) 2... ccccccccccccocecsces - 10 
& G@ifferent. Comf. ahinplasters « .....ccccciwccccccccsces -10 
©, Ge. Se HD .0.0.9'0.00.5.42,0-404. 6000000 4snOORS -20 


F. L. TOUPAL CO., Dept. 53, Chicago Helghts, III. 





OLD COINS 
$7.75 paid for RARE date 1853 quar- 
ters. $20.00 for a half dollar. We 
pay a CASH premium on hundreds of 
coins; keep all money dated before 
1884 and send TEN cents at once for 
our New Illustrated Coin Value Book, 
size 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
Cc. F. CLARKE & CoO., 
Coin Dealers 
Dept. 13, LeRoy, N. Y. 








STAMPS, 108, all different, Transvaal, Servia, 
3razil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, Natal, Java, 
ete., and Album, 10c. 1000 Finely Mixed, 20c. 


65 different U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. Agents 
wanted, 50 per cent. List Free. I buy stamps. 
Cc. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Av.,St. Louis, Mo. 





FREE! BOYS, GIRLS——FREE! 
Baseball Suits, Moving-Picture Machines, Dolls and 100 
other presents free, for selling a few of our post-cards. 
This is your chance. Write to-day for particulars and list 
of presents. 


ROBERT KURZ & CO.,Dept. K, 1078 1st Ave., N.Y 











Special Discount to Boy Scouts 





on High Grade Sporting, Outing and 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
OUR OFFER ! Send us your Name and Address, with three 


cents in postage stamps (to cover cost of mailing) 


and we will mail you our 1912 Spring and Summer General Catalogue; 
the most interesting Catalogue ever published, containing beautiful photo- 
graphs of United States’ greatest athletes and baseball players. We will 
also enclose a copy of our latest Baseball Rules Book, and a discount card, 
enabling you to buy any article in the Catalogue at wholesale prices. 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


SALESROOM, 75 HAWLEY STREET, 
Established 1847. BOSTON, MASS. 




















Rhode Island Boy Scouts. 


The Only Boy Scout Organization in America Existing 


Under a State Charter as a State Institution. 


Boy Scout Scoutmasters was held at 

Headquarters Sunday afternoon, March 
10, for the purpose of electing a Chief 
Scout of the organization and a Scout Commis- 
sioner for Providence County. 

Adjutant-General Charles W. Abbot, Jr., 
Jwho served as Chief Scout during the past 
year, declined to be a candidate for re-election, 
and Col. Harry Cutler was unanimously chosen 
to fill the vacancy. General Abbot was chosen 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

John R. Rathom, the Scout Commissioner of 
Providence County, was unanimously elected to 
succeed himself, and then general business per- 
taining to the organization was discussed. 

At the conclusion of the official business a 
most interesting talk on “First Aid to the 
Injured,” illustrated with charts and first aid 
equipment, was delivered by Dr. Gardiner T. 
Swartz, of the State Board of Health. This 
was the first of a series of these 
instructions which are to be given 
the Scoutmasters through the sea- 
son. 

The members of the Fifth Troop 
held one of a _ series of monthly 
socials at their meeting place on 
Monday evening, and a large num- 
ber of Scouts were on hand to par- 
ticipate. A fancy drill was first in 
order, after which songs and stories 
filled in the evening. After the en- 
tertainment, refreshments were 
served and addresses were made by 
Dr. W. G. Knoop and Percy L. 
Smith, Superintendent of the Provi- 
dence Boys’ wiub. 

At a special meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Rhode 
Island Boy Scouts a_ resolution 
was passed tendering the services 
of the Scouts to the Grand Army of 
the Republic on Memorial Day. 
The resolution follows: 

“Whereas, The participation of 
the Rhode Island Boy Scouts in the 
exercises last Memorial Day, when 
they formed a Guard of Honor 
through which the Veterans 
marched in their parade and subse- 
quently aided the old soldiers in the 
decoration of the graves at various 
cemeteries, gave our Scouts a splen- 
did lesson in patriotism which they 
will never forget— 

“Be it Resolved, That the services 
of the organization for similar pur- 
poses be respectfully tendered to 
the officers of the Grand Army of 
the Republic for the coming Me- 
morial Day.”’ 

The hockey championship of the 
Rhode Island Boy. Scouts’ League 
was won by the team representing 


T annual meeting of the Rhode Island 








The Greystone team earned this coveted 
honor with an unbroken string of victories 
throughout the entire season. 

The members of the different troops of the 
Rhode Island Boy Scouts have learned with 
deep regret of the death of one of our Assistant 
Scoutmasters, Mr. Leo Murray. 

Mr. Murray was instructor in the wireless 
branch of the Signal Corps, and during his 
work with the Scouts endeared himself to them 
by his earnest and helpful assistance and his 
likeable personality. 

Two new troops of Rhode Island Boy Scouts 
were formed during the last few weeks. One, 
which is to be known as the Fifteenth Provi- 
dence Troop, was organized and will meet at 
the Rochambeau Avenue School and will be 
under command of Scoutmaster F. ¢ 
Wilshere. The other troop formed ‘was the 
First Wakefield Troop, which meets in Bell 
Hall, Wakefield, R. I. This troop is to be 
under the direction of Scoutmaster Grafton I. 
gos and started off with a membership of 
o DOYS. 


RHODE ISLAND BOY SCOUTS ON PARADE. 
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Jimmie’s_ Bear. 
By H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


—_—_oe—— 


Jimmie Gets the Bear’s Goat 


not quite right in the upper story, though 


| T was generally believed that Jimmie was 
he had just enough sense in his immense 


head to make a passable cook. This was the | 


only reason why he ever found himself in the 


neighborhood of Slatewater Creek, where even | 


strong-minded, broad-shouldered men had to 
keep wide awake to preserve the hides and to 
get a living. 

But Jimmie’s existence as cook at Slate- 
water Camp was beset with very few dangers, 
and since that morning when he had been 
ordered to climb to the top of a lordly spruce, 
to bring down a supply of spruce-gum for | 
breakfast, the boys had not found him so| 
easy to “kid” as_ they liked to suppose. 

On this particular morning the camp broke 
up at the usual hour, and the men dispersed | 
into the woods. | 

“So long, Jimmie!” shouted Shorty—-so | 
named on account of his immense straggling | 
build. “We'll find you here O. K. at sundown, | 
providin’ the old bear what’s been prowlin’ | 
round don’t get you between now and then.” | 

“Nope!” retorted Jimmie. “There ain’t no| 
b’ars hereabouts.” | 

“You're a good cook, my lad,” said} 
Shorty; “but you’d make a deal sight better | 
lawyer. If you don’t believe me and want | 
proof, come and look here.” 


He pointed to a patch of dry, sandy — : 


at his feet, and there, sure enough was the 
spoor-mark of a large heavy animal. 

To say that Jimmie was surprised would be 
putting it mildly. He was appalled, for 
knowing little about woodcraft, it never oc- 
curred to him that the print might have been 
made with the back of a human hand, the 
fingers clenched inward from the first joint! 

“If that bear comes for you,” was the 
lumberer’s final advice, “just you keep the 
store cupboard locked. Let him get in there, 
and the boss’ll play a fine game with you 
when he knows.” 

Shorty sloped away to share the excellent 
joke with his chums, and during the day each 
decided to tell Jimmie how he had come upon 
the bear. 

In the meantime, Jimmie, alone at camp, 
kept one eye on his cooking and the other on 
the open doorway, through which floated a 
healthy aroma of baking and soapsuds. He 
did not sing, but contented himself with 
listening to the clamor of a bluejay in the 
wood outside. The sound drew nearer, and, 
becoming nervous, Jimmie tip-toed to the door 
and peered out. He located the bird in a near 
by beech-tree, and, as he watched, the 
branches of the tree began to shake, till the | 
dry nut cones fell in pattering showers to the | 








The Trumpeter’s Manual 


BY NATHAN C. LOMBARD 

Adopted by the War Department and issued 
to every trumpeter and bugier In the Army. 
Endorsed by hundreds of well-known bandmas- 
ters, buglemasters, and chief-trumpeters in 
the Army, Navy, and National Guard. Con- 
tains 135 pages of such useful and valuable in- 
formation that no trumpeter or bugler can af- 
ford to be without it. Endorsed by James E. 
West, Chief Scout Executive, as a valuable aid 
to those Scouts who desire to qualify as 
trumpeters or buglers. This book, bound in 
cloth, will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price, $1.50, by 


The Lombard Company 


PUBLISHERS 
4 POST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 








Attention ! B0Y_ Stouts 


Why Not Own a 9 
PRINTING PRESS # 


and do the printing 
for your patrol, also 
print programs, cir- 
culars, cards, etc.,for 
churches, lodges,etc.? 
A practical press and 
very easy to oper- 
ate. $5 and up, with 
outfit. Full instruc- 
tions sent with each 
press. Write at once for illustrated catalogue of 
Presses, Type and Supplies. L.M. Carroll & Co., 169 
W. Washington St., Chicago. 
























Study Applied Art at home. 

Personal Correspondence System. 

Eminent Instructors. More than ‘twelve 
years re- 
sults ¢g teed. Our students in paren by leadi: 

employers ofartists. Applied Art Courses in Commereia! 

E,8.Pusworta Peacoat Illustrating, Teachers Normal, Fashion, Letter- 

Founder and Art ing and Design, Cartooning, Photo Retouching, Architee- 
tural Perspective, Etc, Endorsed by high authorities. 

Residence Finishin, ng School for Advanced Students. 

Artists’ outfits furnished enroled students. Year Book free. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 

577 Applied Art Bldg., Battle €reek, Mich, 


































BOY SCcoUTsS 


EARN MONEY FOR YOURSELF AND PATROL by 
selling Scout Poster, the Bugle Call. Printed in colors 
on extra coated paper, ready for framing. Great pic- 
ture for scouts’ room. Send postal for full particulars 
to THE STUDIO, 10 Everett St., Wollaston, Mass. 














127 kinds jvire & Stee! Puzzles 


nee with Catalog 10 — 
r 8 leaders for 25 cent 

WESTERN PUZZLE W'K'S 
St. Paul, Minn. 7 , Sta. tL. 


BE AN ACTOR. 
Large catalog of plays, vaudeville sketches and wigs 


| mailed FREE. How to get on the VAUDEVILLE STAGE 


25c. IRISH, DUTOH, TRAMP or NIGGER wigs prepaid 
| 75e, 3 for $2.00. Address A. B. REIM, 408 Grand Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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i Madeof highly tempered steel,hand- 
y some nickeled case, size ordinary 
pocket knife, for desk, home, pocket 
orshop. No toy. A 2oth Century 
’ alto needed by every man, wo- 
man or boy every waking hour 
because of its manifold uses. As- 
tonishes everybody. Made on honor. 
Sold on uarantee, postpaid. Remit 
$1.00 TO-DAY. akes an attrac- 
tive and acceptible holiday present. 


L.E.B.SALES CO. “&BR°ARWAY 
THE HUMANTONE. 4 mreilous mu. 


sical instrument. 

No other produces sweeter music, the joyous notes of 

a quickstep, or a church hymn—in fact, any music 

can be played without practice, as it is almost 

self-playing, When played with piano accom- 

niment, or other musical instrument, the effect 

3 charming. Full instructions sent with each 

one, Regular price is 25 cents, but to introduce 
it at once, will send one by mail for 15 cents. Write to-day. 

BATES & CO., DEPT. H, MELROSE, MASS. 
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SEER SENS all makes $20 up 
tetEHM Ie Send for list. King 


ee, gr 217 W125 SNVO 
CACHOO! iy. 


your friends ‘‘just sneeze their heads off 

without knowing why, with Cachoo,the 
mew long distance harmless snuff. Sent 
anywhere for 10c. Cat’g included FREE. 


W. GUYNN & CO. 
875 Wells St. 


-POoOSsST CARDS 
25 Birthday and Greetings or Valentine 
or Easter cards for only 10c. GER- 
}MAN AM. POST CARD CO., Dept. 174, 
! BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

























































MEXICAN COBRA. 


Most deadly snake in the world. Would scares 
band of Comanchee indians. It is so lifelike no one 
can tell the difference without careful examination, 
They are 25inches long with bulging eyes and 
horrible red fangs. They coil up and go in your 
pocket, and will wiggle across the floor in the 
most lifelike manner. For practical jokes it cannot 
be beat. They will cure an old toper of drinking 
and scare the girls into a fit,” Price by mail 10 cts. 

TY COMPANY, Box 51, Melrose, Mass. 

















6 COMPLETE DISGUISES 35 CENTS 
For Theatre, Masquerade, Detective work. Big fun putting on 
& astonish friends at sudden transformations. Can take off & re- 
laceatonce. All 5 Disguises, mail, 36 cents. Catalogue, Magic, 


heatre goods, Free. Bates Play Co,, Dept. 19 Melrose, Mass. 


How to Entertain Bok win 
and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 67 Parlor Tricko'@ 
Fortune-telling Secrets, $2 Money-Maki: 
Secrets, 22 Funny Readings. All 10 Postpai 
PARKER NOVELTY CO.,Desk 202,Chicago 


Magic Tricks Send 10c,and we mail 200 Mag- 
ie Tricks with coins. :ards,dice, 
ribbons, rings, etc., expla‘ava se simple you can do 














make money. Be a wizard.shine »= a starin your town, 


them at once, Astonish and amuse friends and 
Write Bates Magic Co., Dept.4@ Melrose, Mass, 
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ground. Jimmie’s fear of the bear was in- 
stantly forgotten, and, like a dutiful cook, 
his thoughts wheeled swiftly in the direction 
of the stew-pot. 

“Porcupine stew,” he muttered aloud. 
“Nothing beats it when properly made. 
Guess that porcupine’s mine!” 

Arming himself with a long pole, which had 
originally been used for sweeping the chimney, 
he turned towards the beech-tree, and, with a 
cowboy whoop, began to prod about among 
the thick canopy of branches. 

Instantly there was a rustle from overhead, 
and then—so suddenly that the cook had no 
time to grasp what was happening—there 
came a sound as of a heavy body falling head- 
long through the branches towards the 
ground. The sound did not last long—just as 
long in fact, as it takes a fair-sized black 
bear to fall seventeen feet. 

Bruin landed in a limp heap on his 
haunches, striking the turf with sufficient 
force to drive home a three-foot picket-pin. 

One would certainly have thought that such 
violent contact with Mother Earth would 
have knocked every breath of wind out of 
him; but, as a matter of fact, bruin was ready 
to bounce away the instant the shock occurred. 
But on perceiving Jimmie—mild-eyed, white- 
aproned, smelling sweetly of half-cooked 
dough—he decided not to hurry. With his 
huge hind legs straddled apart, and his fore- 
paws planted between them, he sat and 
looked at the stranger. 

Jimmie, fully grasping the situation, was 
completely overcome, and began to show signs 
of giving away at the knees. He was incapable 
of making any further movement than that 
effected in dropping the chimney-pole—the 
offending weapon which a few seconds before 
had taken bruin in the rear with such start- 
ling suddenness. 

“Gurr-woff?” said the bear inquiringly. 

He turned his head slightly so as to sniff 
with the left nostril, which was evidently the 
better of the two. Receiving no suspicion of 
a reply, he lurched forward, evidently intent 
on surveying the intruder from a closer stand- 
point; but at that moment Jimmie gathered 
together some of his shattered wits, and fled, 
in the direction of the shanty, for the nearest 
tree. 

Hurling himself at the trunk, he began to 
swarm hastily upwards, and soon—too soon, 
alas!—he reached the top. For the tree 
turned out to be a tethering stump, which 
protruded exactly seven feet from the ground! 

From this doubtful point of vantage Jimmie 
glanced round in the direction of the beech; 
but, were the truth known, the surprise he 
had sustained was but slight compared with 
that sustained by the bear. 

With an expression of mingled admiration 
and curiosity, the beast was now gazing in 
the direction of the stump, not having re- 
covered enough to follow the rapid retreat. 
Observing this, Jimmie was striving to buck 


}up enough courage to slip down and run for 
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the shack, when bruin swung round and came | 


lumbering towards him. 


To the cook’s overstrained nerves the brute 


assumed the proportions of an omnibus, and 
now and then, as he paused to snift the air, 
he lifted one great paw and exposed a truly 
awful armament of claws. Only a few feet 
separated them, and Jimmie began to give 
himself up for lost, when bruin’s nostrils 
detected an inviting smell from the hut. He 
set off in the direction of the open door as 
though with some mission in view, and with 
a sigh of relief the fugitive watched his 
massive hindquarters between the jambs. 

Then out of the hut shot Joshua, the camp 
cat, a vision of bristling fur and flying claws. 
Having more presence of mind than Jimmie, 
the feline mounted a real tree, and crouched, 
hissing and snarling, on the topmost branch. 

From inside the hut proceeded a confused 
rumble of sounds, and before long the cook 
recognized the high falsetto clang of the bean- 
bowl as it wobbled across the table. Bruin, 
it appeared, was indulging in a literal bean- 
fest; but, in the meantime, Jimmie began to 
realize his horribly cramped position, and that 
he would be unable to hang on to the stake 
for more than another minute at the outside. 

Through sheer necessity he loosened his 
hold, and came sliding to the ground, his 
progress deterred by many splinters. Picking 
himself up, he fled for the treg occupied by the 
cat, who was so much upset that on his ap- 
proach she began to spit at him. 

For a long five minutes the cook, crouched 
among the branches which were really far too 
slender to hold his weight, wondering what 
the boss would say when he returned to camp 
and found the stores in ruin. Bitterly he re- 
buked himself for having been so rash as to 
leave the hut, after Shorty’s warning. 

“Just like a headstrong feller like you, 
Jimmie,” he told himself. “You might have 
known that—” 

But just then Joshua, having decided that 
Jimmie wasn’t the bear, descended from her 
lofty perch and, with the most friendly inten- 
tions in the world, rubbed herself against her 
fellow refugee’s neck. The overture almost 
led up to a catastrophe. 

“Joshua,” said the cook solemnly, having 
realized his mistake, “it seems as the baking 
will have to go hang to-day. You and me are 
in for an afternoon of it, providing the bear 
don’t decide to fetch us down.” 

But it happened that Jimmie was in for a 
double dose of adventure. Till now Fate had 
treated him with gentle leniency, but this was 
a red letter day. 

Scarcely had he consoled himself with the 
presence of the cat when he felt a sharp, 
burning prick on the back of his hand. He 
held it up to examine the place, and beheld 
a large red ant sprinting towards his finger- 
tips. 

Then he felt another and another of the 
burning pricks about his naked arms, and at 
a quick glance he saw scores of the little in- 
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Free Baseball Outfit 


YOUR EXACT SIZE 
SHIRT,handsome gray flannel, 







broad shoulders, very long, 
three button front, double 
sewed. 
PANTS, well made, very 
strong, wide belt, straps, 
knee elastics. 

CAP, snappy new 1912 League 


shape. 

BELT, new style, 

patent nickel buckle. 
Write for 24 packages BLUINE 

to sell at 10c each. When sold 

return $2.40 and we send this splen- 
did baseball outfit. 


BLUINE MFG. CO., 
667 MILL ST., 


bright colored, 


felt,for 
shirt front, free with 


suit if you return Concord Junct., Mass. 


money within 10 days 





Dow’s Bicycle Luggage Carriers 


Best thing for the pur- 
pose ever put on the 
market. In use all over 
the United States. Can 
put on or detach in- 
stantly with adjustable 
hook. Good sellers be- 
cause the riders all want 
them and the price is 
popular. Write for prices. 
LOW WIRE & IRON WORKS, Louisville, Ky. 











WIRELESS—BIG OUTFIT—$3.75 

The new perfected set contains 
Mineral Detector, 75ohm Nick- 
el Receiver, Receiver Cord, 
Aerial Switch, Spreaders, Aerial 
Wire, Insulators, Special Spark 
Coil, Spark Gap, Leyden Jar, 
Key, es, Directions, etc.All 
hooked up and mounted on neat 
base. Absolutely the best set 
ever offered by anyone any- 
where for $3.75 and the only guaranteed outfit at this 
low price. Range—sending, % mile, receiving 100 
miles. Send 3c for catalogue. THOMAS M. ST. JOHN 

848-7 Ninth Ave., New York 








BOYS’ OWN TOY MAKER 


Tells how to make Engines, Cameras, 
Microscopes, Telephones, Lanterns, 
Boats, Kites, Balloons, Guns, Fishing 
Tackle, Animal Traps & many others, 
so plain a boy can easily make. 
illus. This great book with extra pres- 
ent 10c. C. A. NICHOLS, JR., Box 
96, Chili, N. Y. 





How to Entertain Book wm 


ok: 
and Riddles, 73 Toasts, 67 P;: 
Fortune-telling Secrets, 52 Meg Ma, . 
Secrets, 22 Funny Readings. All 40c Postpaie 


J. G. Dorn, 709 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 30, Chicago 


CGREENBACKS 


Pack of $1,000 Stage Bills and present, 10c; 8 
packs 25c. Send for a pack and show the boys 
what a WAD you carry. C. A. NICHOLS, JR., 
Box 96, Chili, N. Y. 
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BATES & CO., 
Melrose, Mass. 



















































ELECTRICS 


“THE ELECTRICAL MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERYBODY" 


The brightest and most interesting electrical monthly 
magazine published; nearly five years old, with a new de- 
partment on ‘‘aeronautics’’ and ‘‘with the inventor.”’ 

The magazine to read if you want to keep up to date on 
wireless and progress in electricity. 96 to 128 Pages 
monthly. 





This Bleriot Model Aero- 
plane, Guaranteed to Fly 
1000 Feet—Free with one 
year’s subscription to Mod- 
ern Electric for $1.00, 
(Canada, $1.25), (Foreign 
$1.50), add 8 cents for mail- 
ing. Or, if you prefer: 
This Double Magnetic Re- 
versible Engine with Speed 
Contact Lever, Free with 
ore year’s subscription to 
Modern Electrics for $1.00, 
and 8 cents for mailing, (Can- 
ada, $1.25), (Foreign, $1.50). 
1000 to 2500 revolutions per 
minute. Two heavy cast iron 
fly wheels. Wiring entirely 
concealed. 
SEND TO-DAY and read RALPH 124C 41x in the 
next number; the most advanced and absorbing story yet 
written on the future possibilities of electricity; 


MODERN ELECTRICS 
273 Fulton St., NEW YORK 





sects running about on his skin—and scores 
more sprinting about the branches all round 
him. 

It took some seconds for his dull wits to 
grasp the case, then, in a sudden panic, he 
tried to brush the insects away, missed his 
hold, and went crackling to the ground. In 
the fever of the excitement he forgot all about 
the bear, and began to strip off his clothes in 
record time. 

As Jimmie stood in a primitive garb be- 
neath the tree, he saw the bear come slowly 
out of the hut. By then he had rid himself 
of the creeping pests, and something in the 
way the bear came arrested his attention. He 
forgot to run, forgot even his nakedness in 
the desire to see. For the bear walked up- 
right on his hind legs, as though he had de- 
voted his whole life to the task! 

Holding his forearms close together for the 
purpose, the beast carried the white enamel 
bowl ,which Jimmie had laid on the table, 
containing cold beans left over from yester- 
day. But the bowl was now empty, and 
bruin was apparently “asking for more!” 

Slowly, and with careful steps, he trudged 
towards the tethering post, to the summit of 
which he had last seen Jimmie clinging. Not 
till he stood within a yard of the place did 
he realize that the man had vanished, and 
then the weak spot in the middle of his back, 
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which had been threatening to give way all 
along, suddenly became limp, and with a dis- 
appointed whine he let the bowl fall. Not for 
some seconds did he see the object of his 
search; but then, taking up the bowl, he pro- 
ceeded at a tipsy walk towards Jimmie. 

“Why, blow me if it ain’t a tame b’ar!” 
cried the latter, slipping on his apron. “What, 
want some more beans, old feller? Right you 
are!” 

Now, Jimmie, though I have so far referred 
to him as a fool, was not a fool in many ways. 
Like other unfortunate people, thre was a 
good deal more in him than ever came to 
light. He had a way with him that no tame 
animal could resist. Something in his weak, 
trusting nature responded to a similar some- 
thing that runs throughout the animal world; 
he felt that he could never understand Bud 
and Pete and Shorty. And so, having 
mastered his first distrust, he and bruin—-who 
really was a tame bear—got on together like 
the two good-natured souls they were. 

“Guess the boys’ll be surprised to see you, 
pard,” said Jimmie, when half an hour later 
bruin stood leaning against the doorpost; and 
then it was that a deep, deep plot began to 
hatch in the cook’s mind. As it grew he 
chuckled again and again at his own wit in 
hitting upon such a scheme. 

There was nothing that the boys loved more 
than a good practical joke, though so far 
he had never had an opportunity of witnessing 
how they took one against themselves. Now 
was his chance! He knew exactly at what 
time to expect the crowd home, and, the meal 
set out ready, he tied one end of a long rope 
round bruin’s neck, and, making him lie down 
in the doorway, gave him an empty fruit tin 
to investigate. 

Then, crouching under a bank, Jimmie held 
the other end of the rope and waited for the 
boys. 

Soon they were heard walking through the 
woods, and they shouted to the cook as they 
drew near. Bruin glanced up and listened, 
then went on quietly licking the tin. He 
was quite out of sight, and the first little 
batch of lumbermen did not see him till they 
reached the very threshold. 

In less than two minutes nearly the whole 
camp was safely “treed,” and shouted con- 
versations were being conducted from tree to 
tree. 

Not till the cook heard Shorty shout out 
something about “poor Jimmie’s funeral” did 
he deem it time to complete his scheme. Get- 
ting up, he shortened the rope to about three 
feet, and then, leading bruin with one hand, 
he walked out, whistling, to fetch some tim- 
ber for the stove. And bruin followed like 
a lamb—a fat-headed, flat-footed lamb. 

The victory was complete, and Jimmie’s 
account of how he came to make the capture, 
though rather different from the account given 
here, had the effect of raising him to an 
esteem which, by dint of improving upon 
bruin’s education, he managed to live up to. 
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JUST ABOUT BOYS 


By Frances L. Garside. 


him to be a man, but that his mother is 


A BOY soon learns that his father expects 
content if he will always be her baby. 


* oa * 


If a boy is quiet every one wonders what he 
is up to now, and if he is noisy they know. 
7 * * 
Boys will never be entirely satisfactory to 
their mothers until some method has been de- 
vised for equipping them with rubber tires. 


* ~ * 


Send a boy on an errand, and when he 
reaches his destination he is accompanied by 
four other boys and a dog. 


* * 7 


A boy hears “Don’t” so often that he can’t 
be convinced there are only Ten Commandents. 
. * - 

“I wonder,” every healthy boy thinks as he 
gets up from dinner, “if mother has anything 
in the house for supper.” 

* * * 

It is every boy’s opinion that it is a waste 
of time to hang up match scratchers: What’s 
the wall paper for? 

* . * 
_ When a mother scolds her son and the boy’s 
father agrees with her, this makes her so mad 
she forgives the boy and goes after the father. 
—Boston American. 























MIncleSamis Scouts 


in the Philippines know the 
value of healthy feet. Army 
surgeons say soldiers with sore, 
neglected feet are N. G. 
—and the boy with bad 
“paddles” might as well 
stay out of the game. 
United States  sol- 
diers in the 
Philippines wear 
the wonderful 


$450 
SHOE I= 


You can rtn all day long and never 
know you’ve got feet—besides—a pair 
of ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes at $1.50 are the 
best knockabout shoes money can 











buy. They are fine-looking school shoes. 
Ask the shoe dealer in your town for 
“‘Fisole’’Shoes. If he hasn’t got them, 
write now—telling us your size and 
enclosing $1.50—to our nearest office: 
Chicago,308 W.Monroe St.;Boston,229 
Congress St.; New York, 107 Duane 
St.—and be sure to give the dealer’s 
name. No real American Boy can af- 
ford to be handicapped by bad feet— 
and Daddy will save some money by 
getting you a pair of ‘‘Fisoles’’ to- 
day—or write for the‘‘Fisole’’ leaflet. 
It explains why all Boy Scouts 
should wear ‘‘Fisole’’ Shoes. 
Beacon Falis Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 











BUILD YOURSELF A BOAT 


A RACING CAT OR SPEED LAUNCH 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Yacht and Boat Building Books 





Rudder Publishing Co.,1!//2 Hudson St.,New York,N.Y. 


80YS—PLAY BALL—20Ys 


Base ball season is here. Get together and form a nine and 











get your suits, masks, gloves and entire outfit free. Suits 
are made of excellent flannel, light blue or grey, long 
shoulders, cut to full measure. Pants padded or plain 
and stitched in diamond fashion. Cap is 1912 shape, reg- 
ular league style. Extra heavy new style belt with 
metal buckle. Sell twenty-four packages of Daisy Stain 


Remover at ten cents each, return the two dollars and 
forty cents to us and we will send you this handsome 
base ball suit free. Any three letters you want made of 
red felt sent free with the suit as an extra premium if 
you return our money within ten days. Catalogue Free. 


SEND TO-DAY FOR GOODS 


A. E. HAWLEY CO., Dept. 127 





LOWELL, MASS. 



































known as paper-chasing, is a capital 
sport for boys of all kinds. 

The ordinary training or exercise 
run to a certain point and back is generally 
dull, and does not call upon the runner to use 
his intelligence. He is apt to regard it as a 
wearisome “grind,’”’ and to be content to loaf 
along anyhow. 

“Hare and Hounds,” however, is interesting, 
and even exciting, from start to finish. This 
means that you get a lot of healthy exercise 
without knowing it. 

It makes you use your wits, either as a hare 
laying the trail, cr as a hound following it. 

It gives everyone a chance. The slow runner 
may make up for his want of speed by being 
clever at getting through or over obstacles. 

It develops endurance, and is not too hard 


an exercise for delicate boys, for checks and 
halts are frequent. 

Finally, “hare and hounds” teaches you to 
play the game, for it is rather easy to cheat. 

Hares, for example, may “forget’’ to lay the 
trail as regularly as the rules order, or hounds 
may be tempted to leave the trail and take a 
short cut across country. 

Honorable behavior on the part of hares and 
hounds is, therefore, an essential part of the 
sport. 

Perhaps you have never joined in or seen 
“hare and hounds,” so I will briefly describe it. 

There may be any number of hounds, but the 
hares are limited to two. 

Each hare carries a canvas bag filled with 
small pieces of paper. 

The bags used by regular hare-and-hounds 
clubs are sausage-shaped, and are slung across 
the right shoulder, the mouth of the bag com- 
ing under the left arm, so that the paper 
shakes down to the opening as the hare runs, 
but almost any sort of bag will do. 

There is more than one way of setting the 
course to be run. 

The hares may go off in any direction they 
like, running until they have used up all their 


“HY ARE and hounds,” which is_ also 


paper. 
If they do this before being caught, then they 
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7 1—The hares are quite at liberty to lay a 
alse trail—this is a good way of doing so at 
cross-roads. 


An Explanation of this Most 
Interesting Game. 
“By CRIMSON.” 
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win. Here, however, there is an obvious temp- 
tation to get rid of the Ped as soon as possible. 

A better plan is to fix some distant point as 
the goal, the hares getting there the best way 
they can, and being responsible for making their 
paper last. 

The best way of all is for the hares to run 
in a circular direction, so that they can return 
to the starting point. 

You see, if the chase ends a long way from 
home, you have to get back, and may catch a 
chill while doing so, unless there is somewhere 
at the other end where you can have a bath or 
ruh down, and change of clothing. 

As to the length of the run, I should say five 
or six miles would be quite long enough for you. 

If following another hound through a hedge or 
undergrowth, keep at a _ respectful distance 
behind him or the branches he pushes aside 
may catch you a painful blow. 

It is much better to vault a fence or wall 
than to try to jump it, unless you are absolute- 
ly certain of getting clean over. 

Avoid running over crops or doing damage 
to property of any kind. 

You don’t want your hares so fast that there 
is no reasonable chance of catching them, or so 
slow that they are bound to be caught early. 

It is a good plan to have one hare pretty fast 
and the other fairly slow. I'll tell you why 
presently. 

In any case, the hares should be _ good 
“stayers.”’ 








Fig. 3—Another false trail—the real trail is in 
the stream. 


The hares are allowed so much “law” or 
start. This may be anything from five to fif- 
teen minutes, according to their running power 
and the nature of the country. 

I have told you that hounds must follow the 

trail; but this rule only holds good so long as 
the hares are out of sight. 
2 Once the hounds see the hares, they can 
run them to sight,” that is, make for them 
Se eeetant way without troubling about the 
rail. 

it, then, the country is flat and open, with no 
woods, hedges. or other cover, the hares must 
be given a long start, or you will be able to 
“run them to sight’ from the beginning. 

On the other hand, if the country affords 
plenty of cover, then five or six minutes “law” 

0. 


The hares take it in turn to lay the trail, and 
they must drop a handful of paper at least 
every twenty yards. 
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It is permissible to lay a false trail, and, in- 
deed, the laying and detecting of “‘falses,” as 
they are called, is the great fun in paper-chas- 
ing. 

This is where the advantage comes in of hav- 
ing one hare considerably faster than another. 

The hares, we will say, come to cross-roads. 
The slow hare plods along one road, laying the 
real trail, while the fast hare goes down another 
read for 200 or 300 yards with the ‘“‘false,’’ and 
then sprints across to his companion. After 
laying a false trail, a hare may rejoin his com- 
rade by the shortest way. 

When the hounds come to the cross-roads, 
they have to find out which is the real and 
which the false trail, and this takes time. 

A common trick is to make the ‘“‘false’’ very 
thick and conspicuous; but this is apt to be 
suspected. A better dodge is to lay the real 
trail very heavily, so that the hounds think it 
is a “false,” and go careering down the thin- 
laid bogus scent. 

A road which runs straight for some distance 
and then turns a corner is a good place for a 





Fig. 2—Should the trail be lost in a wood, the 





hounds ought to spread out fan-wise, as 
shown by the lines here. 


“false,” for hounds are almost bound to go as 


far as the corner. | 


An ideal combination—from the hare’s point 
of view—is a swift but shallow stream, running 
along the foot of rising and preferably ploughed 
ground. 

The hare with the real trail runs in and 
with the stream, so that most of the paper goes 


down with him; while the other hare lays a 
“false” just over the brow of the hill. Or you 
may reverse the process, laying the ‘false’ 


down stream, taking care “accidentally” to let 
paper drop on the banks, or into slack water, 
where it will remain. 

Dry ditches, the farther side—that is, the | 
side away from the hounds—of hedges, walls, | 
ete., are good places for thinly laying the real 


trail, while woods, of course, give many oppor-|_ _ 


tunities of baffling the pursuers. On the whole, 
the hares have the best of the fun; and if clever 
at laying “falses,” they should usually win. 

Still, intelligent ‘‘shounds’”’ have their chance. | 
When “No Scent!” is called, they should at} 
once scatter fan-wise, covering every yard of 
ground until the trail is found. It is here that 
the boy who has taken up scouting has a chance | 
of distiguishing himself by ‘‘spotting’’ the tiny | 
handful of paper behind a hedge or wall end 
gives the necessary clue. 


Quick eyes, too, will detect the hare stealing 
away in the distance, and this gives a chance 
of a “run to sight.” 

In conclusion, a word or two of warning: 
Keep moving. That is, don’t walk more than 
a few yards at a time, but try to keep up @ 
jog-trot. 

This applies especially to returning home 
after a hunt, or when you have given up, or 
when hares have been caught. Wait until you) 
have had a bath and a change before sitting | 
down for a rest. To do so in the open is highly | 


dangerous. | 
Don't go paper-chasing in heavy garments. | 











How 
that ball 
goes! 


{8 Bingo! 


N No wonder, boys, it’s 






a Goldsmith. 
Improve your batting 
averages with the Gold- 
smith Official League 
™ Ball, as many League 


sS players have done. 
Goldsmith, ““The peer of all 
League Balls," is absolutely guaranteed for 18 innings 
againstsoftening, ripping, losingitsshapeor elasticity 
—think of it/ Each $1.25. Adopted by Western, Pacific 
Coast League and 1U other professional leagues. 


Oldsmith & 
Varanteed spon cous 


including uniforms, base balls, gloves, mitts, etc., 
have been adopted by professional and amateur 
leagues and players, Army and Navy posts, and col- 
leges. That means they are first-class,— what you 
want. Ask your dealer for these goods. 


FREE Our great Book “Diamond Dope,” contain- 
ing portraits and histories of Big League 
players,such as Cobb,Mathewson,Coombs,Marquard 
Collins, ChiefMeyers, and others; revised Base Bali 
Playing Rules and handsome 1912 catalog—allFREE 
for the name of your store selling Base Ball Goods. 
If you cannot send this name, enclose 2c stamp for 
postage. Write your name and address plainly. 


P. GOLDSMITH’S SONS, Dept., ©, Cincinnati, O. 
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"RANGER BICYCLES 


| Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 

W \\e Departure Coaster- Brakes and Hubs: Puncture Proor 

=. rr Tires; highest grade equipment and many advanced. 
; ; 


\ features possessed by nootherwheels. Guaranteed 5 yrs. 
i" 


direct to you are less than 











FACTORY RICES Sir: ask for cheap. 


wheels. Other reliable models from 812 up. A few 
‘ood second- hand machines 83 to $8. 
Weship on ap- 


10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL ":% 32.27: 


Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
anyone at any price until you get our big new catalo 
and Special prices and a marvelous new offer. A otatal 
fia brings everything. Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Rear Wheels, lamps, parts, sundries, Aa/f usual prices, 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing our evel tires and sundries. Write today. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8.27 CHICAGO 
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ALMOST ANYONE CAN LEARN IT AT HOME 


This is no special gift as you have supposed, 
but an art. I have taught thousands in all 
parts of the world. Cost small. Send to-day 
2-cent stamp for particulars and proofs. 


©. A. SMITH, Room w-78—823 Bigelow St., PEORIA, tL, 


4s STAMMER © 


attend no poe yrs | school till you get m 

it 
in the world curing by natural method. Write today. Lee Wells Mil 
Worth-Western Schoo! for Stammerers, whe 





a 
FREE book and special rate. Largest and best school 
Inc., ggg First St., Milwaukee, President 


N TOY MAKER Tells bow to make 
Cameras, Telepbones, Lanterns. 
Saar oe, © ee ee make. 
Jas. gress 

Bates & Ce. 
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THINGS ALL SCOUTS SHOULD KNOW 





The paragraphs below explain many little things that are well worth knowing. If during 
your travels you come across items which seen suitable for this page, forward them with the 


correct explanation to me.—[The Editor.] 
A CURIOSITY 


Have you ever seen a large ripe apple inside 
a glass bottle? It is impossible to get it out, 
whole, without breaking the vessel. 

The question is, how did it get there? 

In the early summer, when the fruit is about 
as large as a bean, a thin branch with an apple 
growing near its end is sought. This is gently 
pushed with the young leaves into a clean glass 
bottle (A). 

Then a string is tied round the neck of the 
latter and fastened to a stronger bough, so that 
the bottle is safely suspended and the fruit 
hangs midway within it. 





The apple will thrive and grow until it ripens, 
when the twig which bore it may be with- 
drawn. 

The bottle can then be corked, and it will re- 
main an object of interest and curiosity for 
months. Peaches may be treated in the same 
way. If any reader tries this experiment, it 
would be well to treat more than one specimen, 
in ease of an accident and consequent disap- 
pointment. 


INSTEAD OF A COMPASS 
If, at any time, you wish to draw a circle 
and have no compass, you can make an ex- 
cellent substitute with a penknife, provided that 
the latter is one which has two blades at the 
same end. 











The accompanying sketch clearly illustrates 
how this. can be done by using one blade of the 
knife to hold the pencil and the other to keep 
the centre of the circle. 


THREE DROPS TO BE—— 


Your medicine bottle, or any bottle containing 
liquid that is to be sparingly used, generally 
carries the notice that so many drops are to be 
mixed with a certain quantity of water. 

How often have you bravely attempted to let 
them out in the 
manner shown 
in second illus- 
tration? You re- 
move the stop- 
per, place it 
loosely in the 
mouth of the 
bottle and tilt 
it gently. No re- 
sult! You then 
loosen the stop- 
per a little 

more. What a 
disaster! In- 
stead of the two 
or three drops 
you expect to flow out, about a dozen run out 
with a rush. 

No! The proper way to obtain your drops is 
to place the stopper in front of the bottle 
mouth, in the manner shown in the first illus- 
tration, and let the liquid flow gently over it. 
In this manner the drops can be regulated to a 
nicety. 

Very often, when dealing with medicine or 
other delicate commodities, a few drops in ex- 
cess may be productive of serious results. 








HOW TO EXTRACT A NAIL 


Most people, when they have to extract a 
nail from a piece of wood with the aid of a 
pair of pinchers, perform the operation in the 
wrong way, as in Fig. 1. This has the effect 
not only of bending the nail, but of making a 
large and unsightly hole in the timber. Fig. 2 
shows you the correct method of pulling out 





the nail. A piece of sheet metal, B, having 4 
smooth surface, should first be inserted between 
the wood and the corner of the pinchers. Then 
grip the handles tightly and apply a down- 
ward pressure. The pinchers will turn slightly 
at A, where the nail is clinched, at the same 
time slipping on the metal inwards towards the 
nail, and gradually it rises straight from the 
wood without bending. If the nail is «~teng 


one, a new grip should be taken half-way down! 


its length and the pressure again exerted. 
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INSTEAD OF CARBON PAPER 
You may sometimes want to trace a design 
on to a sheet of paper, but have no carbon trac- 
ing paper at hand. 
It is quite easy to overcome this difficulty by 





putting into practice the idea which is illus- 
trated here. 

Place your design against the window-pane 
and then hold the sheet of plain paper over it, 
when it will be quite easy to see the pattern of 
the design. 

You can then make your tracing without any 
difficulty, providing, of course, that it is still 
daylight. 





STEERING A BOAT 

A Scout may any day find himself with the 
tiller or the rudder lines of a boat in his hands, 
and it is best to know the ins and outs of steer- 
ing, so that he can steer a straight course when 
the time comes. 

Large ships have wheels, which work the 
rudder by means of 
chains and make it 
possible for one man 
to manage the steer- 
ing. To change the 
ship’s course, the 
wheel is turned in the 
direction to which the 
course is to be altered. 

To go to port, the 
wheel is put to port— 
that is, turned from right to left (port). 

But with a tiller it is the opposite. Most 
small sailing boats have a tiller, which is a 
handle fixed to the rudder. To turn the boat 
to port, the tiller is put over to starboard, the 
opposite side. 

mall rowing boats have rudder lines—these 
work the other way to the tiller; the right line 
— 1 boat to the right, and the left line to 
the left. 








PUTTING ON GLOVES 
Many am, when putting on a pair of kid 
gloves, force them on with the fingers of the 
other hand, as shown in the picture on the 
left. 
This is wrong, for by putting the glove on in 





One For Each. Boy 


ANSWERING THIS ADV. 


For advertising purposes only, 
._ we will send to one boy in a 
family our new initial fob; 22K 
Roman Gold Plated, leather top 
and buckle to match, with any 
letter you want; or One of our 
guaranteed Gold-Filled Signet 
Rings, hand-engraved, with 
your own monogram. Mention 
which you want, giving your 
initials—and enclose 15 cents 
(coin or stamps) to cover cost 
of engraving. LEither of these 
Specials is worth at least 40 
cents. If you don’t think so 
return to us and we will re- 
fund your money. 


C. B. COLLETTE & CO. 


37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


DEPT. B. L. 











FLYING 


MACHINES 





’ 
Send for Plane of Percy Pierce’s Flyer 


Complete detail drawingt 

3 ft. ANTOINETTE and descriptive matter - 

building an exact dupli- 

3 ft. BLERIOT eate of this famous prize 
By mail 15 cts. each inner. 


15c postpaid. 
Get a copy of our book 
“How to Build a 20- 
ft. Bi-Plane Glider” 
and fly in it. It gives full 
details, drawings and enx- 
act measurements. 
25 cts. postpaid. 
Spon & Chamberlain, 125-B, Liberty St., N. Y. 











“Ideal” Loop the Loop Glider 


Miniature Aeroplane. Flies several 
hundred feet. Anybody can fly it.Fun 
for young and old. Complete’ with 
Rubber Sling, at your Toy Dealer’s or 
from us postpaid on receipt of 30c. 


— 


| t+. Be, Be eee 





Our New up-to-the-minute catalog, contains every- 
thing for Model Aeroplanes, also has official rules 
for. contests 5c., worth $1. None Free. IDEAL 
AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO., Warren St. and 
West Broadway, N. Y. City. 





THE AEROPLANE MOTOR 


Goes like the wind. A practical 
electric machine with battery 
and all in one piece, charged to 
run 50 hours. Simple as can. be,.} 
Lots of fun and some good 

electrical experience. $1 post- 
paid. OTTO CARLBORG. 124 
Atlantic Ave., Providence,R.I. 








this manner the stitches are strained and the 
seams are likely to give way. 

The correct method of putting on a kid glove 
is seen in the right-hand sketch. Put the fingers 
in first and gently smooth the finger-stalls down 
from the back and front, as shown; afterwards 
put the thumb in the thumbstall. 
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Mention ‘‘BOYS’ ‘LIFE’’ When Answering Ads. 
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Little Ads. That Bring Quick Sales 


Advertisements will be a in eg ent SS 
three cents a word, In all cases cash must co 

the order. Copy should be received by the 5th of the 
preceding month for the next month’s magazine. No ad- 
vertisement accepted for less than thirty cents. We re- 
serve the right to reject advertising we may deem ob- 
jectionable. Each individual number and initial both in 
advertisement and address count as words. BOYS’ LIFE 
MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, Adv. Mgr., 72 Wey bosset 
St., Providence, R. I. 





MAKE MONEY selling Inkless Pens. Complete directions 
for making them, 10c. CHAS. WEBER, 129 E. 22nd St., 
Paterson, N. J 


BOY SCOUTS, ATTENTION! I want the name, address 
and troop number of a live Scout in every troop in the 
United States. Postmark decides who wrote first. Prompt- 
ness rewarded. Write now. A. D. WILLIAMS, Dept. A, 
Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


BOYS AND GIRLS—Farn a Dollar or Free Premiums sell- 
ing $2.50 worth of our Novelties. A Postcard brings them. 
Write to-day. COLUMBINE SUPPLY CO., Leadville, Colo. 


LATEST DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED NOVELTIES, 
magics, tricks, jokers, puzzles and etc. Best goods; lowest 
prices. Large assortment; prompt shipments. Illustrated 
catalog (C) sent free. JOSEPH MATHIEU, 203 Court St., 
Brockton, Mass. 

















SEND 10c. for two Standard Puzzles and receive free, two | 


ecard, two coin Tricks, two Joke Novelties with apparatus 
and catalogue. CHICAGO PUZZLE WORKS, 3823 Eugenie 
St., Chicago, Il 


BOYS BEGINNING TO SHAVE should own a dollar Vic- 





wood, R 





EARN PREMIUMS collecting names. Sending 10c for out- 
East | 


fit. DAVIS & DESROCHE DIAT. CO., Chelsea St., 
Boston, Mass. 


LOOK, EVERYBODY! One full pint of ink for only ten 
cents. Agents wanted. DAVIS & DESROCHE CO., East 
Boston, Mass. 








BOYS AND GIRLS. Do you want a premium? Send us your 
name and we will show you how to get one free. DAVIS 
& DESROCHE CO., Chelsea St., East Boston, Mass. 











BOYS—Fifteen cents secures two colored wild west scenes 
and Book on Success, 
WILSON, 1816 College Ave., Spokane, Wash. 





BOYS—EARN SOME CASH. Send me your name and ad- 
dress, no money, my risk, I will send you 50 Nickel- 
Plated Key Chains. Sell them at 10¢ each. Send me $2.50 
and keep $2.50. Isn’t this a square deal? Sample 10c, 
ames W. LITTELL, No. 67 Park St., Bridgeport, 
‘onn. 


R. 





PAPERS WANTED! 
York,”’ 


OLD BOYS’ 
bers “‘Boys of New 


Volumes or loose num- 
“Young Men of America.”’ 


‘‘Harrigan & Harte’s New York Boys.’’ ‘‘Young Sports of | 


America,’’ ‘‘Golden Weekly.”’ Send list and prices to 
JOHN REEVES, 184 Summer St., Room 604, Boston,Mass. 





JOIN THE FLAG BOYS OF AMERICA. Gold enamel Pin 
in colors and membership card, twenty-five cents. Grand 
rally at Pan-American Exposition. FLAG STAFF NO. 1, 
77 Oraton Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR BUSINESS?—‘‘Boys’ Life 
Magazine,’’ in pursuance of its policy of publishing the 
best boys’ magazine in the country, has inaugurated this 
classified advertising department. With a rate of 3c. a 
word and a guaranteed circulation of over 50,000 copies 
each month, ‘“‘Boys’ Life Magazine’’ is the cheapest ad- 
vertising medium in this country. If you were to write 
to every one of the readers of ‘‘Boys’ Life,’ to tell them 
about something you want to buy, sell or exchange, it 
would cost you over $1000 for postage alone, but you may 
get in touch with every one of our readers directly 
through one of these small ads. Scout around and see 
what you have that you would like to sell or exchange, 
or something you would like to advertise in our maga- 
zine, either a tent, watch, book, boat, canoe, camera, or 
the thousand and one things that every boy has or 
might want. BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, Joseph J. Lane, 
Advertising Manager, 72 Weybosset St., Providence, R. 1. 





“The Blue Print of a Man.’? ALVIN | 
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TO DRAW A CIRCLE 
If you want to draw a circle and have no 
compasses or a round disc of the right size, 
you can easily make the circle in the following 
way: 











Place a pin in the paper and tie a loop of 
cotton of the size wanted for the radius of the 
circle. Then, putting one end of the loop over 
the pin, and placing the pencil as shown in the 
sketch, stretch the loop to its full extent and 
draw the pencil right round the pin 

If you use the pencil carefully, 
perfect circle should be made. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SHOWER BATH 

In the hot weather, when you come home 
after a hard day’s scouting, there is nothing 
so delightfully refreshing as a shower bath: 
but very few people are lucky enough to pos- 


an almost 





| sess a properly fitted one 
tor —— Razor—fifty cents. SMITH BAYNOOK, Edge- 








It is, however, quite easy to make one for 
yourself if you follow these instructions: 

Get about a yard of rubber tubing and put 
one end over the cold water tap in the bath 
Into the other end fit the rose of a watering 
can; then turn on the water, and there you 
are! 





WHEN YOUR LEG IS HURT 
Some day you may, perhaps, hurt your leg 
one have to keep in bed while it gets well 


again. 
Possibly your leg will be so tender that you 





cannot bear the weight of the bed clothes upon 
it. What is to happen then? You cannot lie 
—_ your leg uncovered, or you may catch 


cold. 

The best thing is to put a small three-legged 
stool in the bed, just over the part of your 
leg which has been wounded. This will keep 
the weight of the bed clothes off and enable you 
to rest without any fear of catching cold. 
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A NEW SCOUTING GAME 


Here is a new scouting game which should 
prove very popular. It can be played either 
between the members of a patrol or the various 
patrols in a troop can play against one another. 

The game is played as follows: A stick or 
flag is placed in the ground and the Scouts 
take up their position at least fifty or a hun- 
dred yards away from it. 

One of them is then blindfolded and told to 
walk to the flag and place his own staff in| 
the ground where he thinks the flag is. When 
he has done this, or when he thinks he has, 
the scarf is taken from his eyes and another 
Scout takes his turn, and so on until all have 
made the attempt. | 








The Scout who places his staff nearest the| 
flag wins the game. | 

When the game is played between patrols, | 
marks are given to each Scout according to| 
the position he gains, and the patrol with the| 
highest total of marks wins. 

A sense of direction, a good idea of distance 
and the effects of wind and sun are very 
important Scout qualities which this game 
encourages. 

It is remarkable how difficult it is to keep} 
‘for long in a straight line when the eyes are} 
covered. The general tendency is to walk in| 
a circle towards the right. | 

If, however, a Scout realizes this and tries| 
to correct his inclination, he probably zig-zags 
and wobbles about and goes off finally in any 
direction but the right one. 


WON’T BLOW OUT 


It is often difficult to keep a lantern or lamp 
alight in a draughty workshop or stable, and 
more so in the open air. Even if it is not ex- 
tinguished, the draught blows through the ven- | 
tilating holes at the bottom with such force that 
a good, steady light is 
impossible. Our illustra- 
tion shows a lamp which 
overcomes these difficul- 
ties, and has the addi- 
tional advantage that it 
is very easily made. It 
consists of a candle! 
standing in a saucer with! 
an ordinary lamp-glass 
over it, while into the 
top of this funnel a piece 
of card or tin, shaped B, 
is inserted perpendicular- 
ly. The presence of this 
piece is very essential. 
As there are no ventilat- 

holes at the bottom 
of this lamp, there is no draught to cause the 
candle to burn properly. However, by fixin 
the card on the top of the lamp, a current 0 
air is made to circulate in the funnel, and this 
keeps the candle alight. 

Of course, this device is best suited for an 
emergency, when other lights cannot be ob- 
tained, and you must take care to place the 
novel lamp in a place where the glass is not 
Hable to be shaken or knocked over. 

















247 Vital Pointers on How 
to Make Your Camera Pay 


Describes vividly, clearly, specifically every 
step from selecting subject to selling print. 

$1 to $15 EACH FOR ORDINARY PHOTO- 
GRAPHS would seem impossible to the average 
worker, but we are merely stating facts when 
we say publishers are paying this amount for 
very simple subjects. It would not be possible 
for everyone to send a print to an editor and 
cash it like a check, still it can be accom- 
plished by a careful study of 


“CASH AND THE CAMERA” 


And the book goes still further than that. It 
pointedly tells you all the little tricks and 
twists that assure you of a market for your 
prints. It gives you many of the closely guard- 
ed secrets and methods for making and sell- 
ing photographs that have caused you to re- 
gard the successful photographer as a born 
genius. 

“CASH AND THE CAMERA” not only in- 
cludes dozens of pointers on the use of the 


lens, the finishing of prints, the making of 
flashlights, securing photographs ‘for news- 
papers, magazines and publishers, but It also 


can be made the basis of a systematic study of 
the entire subject of photography. 


“‘CASH AND THE CAMERA)’ has come into 
my photographic life, filling a long-felt want. Of 
books telling how to make pictures there is no end. 
But what to do with them—how to get one’s cash 
out of the camera—has been a stumbling block to me. 
Your list of publishers, alone, ought to be worth the 
dollar, to say nothing of your well-written book, 
which goes to the heart of the facts at once, and 
gives one what he desires to know without wading 
through a mass of details.’’ 

. R. LOOKABILL, M. A., 
Pastor, 1st Christian Church, 
Milford, Il. 

Whether for pleasure or profit you want 
this book. 

SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send $1 for “CASH AND THE CAMERA” and 
! will Include, for a limited time, without 
charge, the names, requirements and ‘prices 
pald by more than 35 publishers and buyers. 
Just sign your name and address on the mar- 
gin, wrap a DOLLAR BILL in this page and 
mall immediately—at my risk. 


A. S. DUDLEY, Publisher 
Box 775E, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A CHEAP NIGHTLIGHT 


For invalids and people who dislike sleeping in 
the dark, nightlights during the course of the 
vear amount to quite an expensive item. The 
illustration shows an ingenious contrivance, 
which, while answering the same purpose, will 
prove considerably less expensive. 

Take a small shallow 
tin and bore a hole in 
the centre of the 
Fill the tin with cotton 
wool soaked in paraffin 





lid. | 


oil, place the lid on, | 
and with a pin draw a 
small piece of wool 
through the hole. When 
this is lighted it will 
last many hours. In 
order that nightlight may be used without 


daneer, it is well to place it in a saucer which 
contains a little water. This will help to keep 
the oil from becoming over-heated. 


A DRY SEAT 


when the weather is 
it is 


At this time of year, 
likely to be treacherous and unsettled, 


not always easy to find a dry seat when out 
scouting or im camp. 

Our illustration shows a novel means of mak- 
As 


ing a dry and comfortable seat. will be 

















seen, it consists of a few Scout staves tied to- 
gether at each end, so as to form a kind of 
plank. 

All Scouts know how dangerous it is to sit 
down on damp ground, but by placing your 
improvised seat on two logs, or upturned pails, 
you need have no fear of colds and chills. 





MAKING A MALLET 


A very useful thing to have either in your 
own garden or at camp, is a heavy wooden 
mallet for driving in stakes, fence poles, etc. 
This is easily made in any district where good- 
sized tree limbs are available, and a single 
branch, or part of one, can usually be had for 
the asking, or for a few pennies at most. 








Select the weightiest you can obtain, saw it 
to the required length, and, with a red-hot 
poker or piece of iron, bore it through the 
centre. 

Then get a stout length of branch (or part of 
an old broom handle), cut it to the necessary 
length and drive it securely through the mallet 
head, taking care to wedge it if it does not 
exactly fit the hole. With care a mallet of the 
kind will last for years. 
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TO TIE UP A PARCEL 


Many people cannot tie up a parcel properly 
and neatly. They seem to find their fingers al} 
thumbs, and they also manage to get the string 
entangled as soon as they start to work. 

The accompanying sketch shows a way by 
which a parcel can be easily and quickly tied 
up, without using a number of knots and 
loops. 








First take your length of string, double it 
ne ad your parcel upon it, as shown in 
g. 


Then pass the ends A and B through the 
loop C and pull them in opposite directions; the 
result is shown in Fig. 2. 

The parcel is then turned over and the 
ends A and B are tied together in the usual 
way. 

This is a good dodge to use in the case of 
heavy or fragile parcels, as it is only necessary 
to turn the article over once, and there is no 
need to move or pull it about. 





TAILS 


When engaged in scouting games, most troops 
make use of “ankle-tapping’’ with staves to de- 
cide the issue of the day. 

This is a very exciting mode of attack and 
defence but at the same time is rather danger- 
ous, and does not need much actual scouting 
work. 

Our illustration shows a far better way of de- 
ciding which side is victorious. 

Scouts on both sides wear their scarves tucked 
lightly in their belts, and the object of each 





side is to capture as many of these ‘‘tails’’ as 
possible. 

To creep up behind a hostile Scout and grab 
his ‘‘tail’’ before he discovers you, calls for far 
more caution and scouting than does ordinary 
ankle-tapping. 

Again, a Scout may suddenly discover that 
his own tail is missing just as he is going to 
capture an enemy’s, which ali adds to the fun 
of the game. 

Of course, if desired, colored pieces of cloth or 
handkerchiefs can be used instead of the Scout 
scarves. 




















riere’s the OFFICIAL SHOE for 


BOY SCOUTS in SUMMER 


This is the light, soft, easy shoe that 
every outdoor boy wants in the sum- 
mer time. It is made of specially 
tanned russet glove leather that feels 
like kid, and has an elk outer sole that is 
chrome tanned, flexible and full of 
wear. All sewing is reinforced. There 
is no lining to wrinkle and chafe. 
The bellows tongue keeps out 
mud and water. The last is 
sensibly shaped to give 
plenty of room to the 
toes and the instep. 
The innersole of solid 
leather is overlaid with 
a smooth strip of 
leather to protect the 
stocking and _ insure 
absolute comfort. 


[ ny Shoe that looks like 

has the OFFICIAL Seal 
50 
= 















SIGMUND EISNER 
RED BANK,N.J. \ 
NATIONAL 
OUTFITTER 
\ 
LOOA FOR FHS MARA 
ON JHE SOLE 






Ask your dealer or write to the undersigned for a pair. $ 
Give the size and width you wear and satisfaction will 
De gunmeeteed, Price Per PANT... . 000 sc cccesiccass 


When ordering by mail please state that you want the “Summer 
Shoe.” Send all mail orders to 


Sigmund Eisner, Red ay! Be 


IGA RTMENT 0 











Sure Fire 
/ 
Accuracy 7“ 
Pentration 


The Remington-UMC Cubs make a find. 


The World’s Record Holders 


Remington-UMC .22 cal. cartridges have broken two 
records in two years. The present world’s 100- 
shot gallery record, 2484 ex 2500, held by Arthur 
Hubalek, was made with these hard hitting .22’s. 


They will help you, too, to break your best 
shooting records. 


Made with the same care from the same tested 
materials as the heaviest big game cartridges. 


Remington;-UMC .22’s are made, too, with hollow point 
bullets. This increases their shocking and killing 
power. 

Look for the red ball on every box you buy. 


.22 shorts .22 longs -22 long Rifle 
Black, Smokeless and Lesmok powders. 


STEEN Ment A SE GE i A PES 


Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 


Remington Arms - Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York City 
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